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quoted colored magazines in the nation. Author Chester B. Himes 

even worked us into the plot of his If He Hollers Let Him Go with 

several of his characters debating the merits of Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s “If I Were A Negro” piece. Two other books that have quoted 
from Necro Dicgst in recent months are Saul Alinsky’s Reveille For 
Radicals and Francis C. McMahon’s A Catholic Looks At The World. 
New books by Channing Pollock and Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Sr., have 
also included us in their pages. 


We're mentioning the growing stature of NEGRO Dicest by way of 
introducing a series of really important articles in coming months, con- 
tributions which follow the widely-hailed significant Paul deKruif ‘Negro 
America Versus Syphilis” article in the January issue. Eric Johnston, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and now movie czar, tees 
off the new series in the March issue with a really sensational blast on 
racism entitled: ‘Tolerance Isn’t Enough.” 

H. V. Kaltenborn, dean of radio commentators, and Norman Corwin, 
No. 1 radio writer and producer, will be doing “If I Were A Negro” 
pieces in coming issues. Robert C. Weaver, whose new book Negro 
Labor: A National Problem is now in the book stalls, is writing one of 
his usually brilliant analyses on “How Fares The Negre In Reconversion?” 

We thought you'd want to be warned ahead of time about these forth- 
coming features to assure your continual reading pleasure with a sub- 
scription or renewal to NEGRO DIGEsT. 


Ys RECENT MONTHS, Necro Dicest has become one of the most 
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Wherever there is a human being, I see God-given rights inherent 
in that being, whatever may be the sex or complexion. 


—William Lloyd Garrison. 


{| World-tamed scientist pained 
by American racial bias 


A Scientist Speaks Of Kaos 


Condensed from Pageant 
By Albert Einstein 


AM writing as one who has 
g lived among you in America 

only a little more than ten 

years. And I am writing 
seriously and warningly. Many 
readers may ask: ‘What right has 
he to speak out about things which 
concern us alone, and which no 
newcomer should touch?” 

I do not think such a standpoint 
is justified. One who has grown up 
in an environment takes much for 
granted. On the other hand, one 
who has come to this country as a 
mature person may have a keen eye 

. for everything peculiar and charac- 
teristic. I believe he should speak 
out freely on what he sees and feels, 
for by so doing he may perhaps 
prove himself useful. 

What soon makes the new arrival 
devoted to this country is the dem- 
ocratic trait among the people. I 
am not thinking here so much of 
the democratic political constitution 
of this country, however highly it 


ALBERT EINSTEIN is the world- 
famed scientist who discovered the the- 
ory of relativity. 


must be praised. I am thinking of 
the relationship between individual 
people and of. the attitude they 
maintain toward one another. 

In the United States everyone 
feels assured of his worth as an in- 
dividual. No one humbles himself 
before another person or class. 
Even the great difference in wealth, 
the superior power of a few, cannot 
undermine this healthy self-con- 
fidence and natural respect for the 
dignity of one’s fellow-man. 

There is, however, a somber point 
in the social outlook of Americans. 
Their sense of equality and human 
dignity is mainly limited to men of 
white skins. Even among these 
there are prejudices of which I as a 
Jew am clearly conscious; but they 
are unimportant in comparison with 
the attitude of the “whites” toward 
their fellow-citizens of darker com- 
plexion, particularly toward Ne- 
groes. The more I feel an Amer- 
ican, the more this situation pains 
me. I can escape the feeling of 
complicity in it only by speaking 
out. 
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Many a sincere person will an- 
swer me: “‘Our attitude towards Ne- 
groes is the result of unfavorable 
experiences which we have had by 
living side by side with Negroes in 
this country. They are not our 
equals in intelligence, sense of re- 
sponsibility, reliability.” 

I am firmly convinced that who- 
ever believes this suffers from a 
fatal misconception. Your ances- 
tors dragged these black people 
from their homes by force; and in 
the white man’s quest for wealth 
and an easy life they have been ruth- 
lessly suppressed and exploited, de- 
graded into slavery. The modern 
prejudice against Negroes is the re- 
sult of the desire to maintain this 
unworthy condition. 

The ancient Greeks also had 
slaves. They were not Negroes but 
white men who had been taken 
captive in war. There could be no 
talk of racial differences. And yet 
Aristotle, one of the great Greek 
philosophers, declared slaves in- 
ferior beings who were justly sub- 
dued and deprived of their liberty. 
It is clear that he was enmeshed 
in a traditional prejudice from 
which, despite his extraordinary in- 
tellect, he could not free himself. 

A large part of our attitude to- 
ward things is conditioned by opin- 
ions and emotions which we uncon- 
sciously absorb as children from our 
environment. In other words, it is 


tradition—besides inherited apti- 
tudes and qualities—which makes 
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us what we are. We but rarely re- 
flect how relatively small as com- 
pared with the powerful influence 
of tradition is the influence of our 
conscious thought upon our conduct 
and convictions. 

It would be foolish to despise 
tradition. But with our growing 
self-consciousness and increasing in- 
telligence we must begin to control 
tradition and assume a critical atti- 
tude toward it, if human relations 
are ever to change for the better. 
We must try to recognize what in 
our accepted tradition is damaging 
to our fate and dignity—and shape 
our lives accordingly. 

I believe that whoever tries to 
think things through honestly will 
soon recognize how unworthy and 
even fatal is the traditional bias 
against Negroes. 

What, however, can the man of 
good will do to combat this deeply 
rooted prejudice? He must have 
the courage to set an example by 
word and deed, and must watch 
lest his children become influenced 
by this racial bias. 

I do not believe there is a way 


.in which this deeply entrenched 


evil can be quickly healed. But un- 
til this goal is reached there is no 
greater satisfaction for a just and 
well-meaning person the 
knowledge that he has devoted his 
best energies to the service of the 


good cause. 


That is precisely what I have 
tried to do in writing this. 
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{| Mechanized farming drives Negroes to North 


but Dixie bids them to stay 


Wants Ve ro 


Condensed from Liberty 
By Sam Jones and James Aswell 


Y friend was proprietor of 

VV]: thriving general store in 

a rural Mississippi Delta 

: community. He was hold- 

ing forth on mercantile shortages 

and headaches. Suddenly he threw 
out an unexpected observation: 

“You want to know what I have 
most trouble keeping in stock? It 
isn’t even a particularly scarce item. 
It's the cheap cardboard suitcase— 
the kind Negroes buy when they're 
going on a long trip. I can’t keep 
enough of them.” 

That revelation points up a social 
shuffle of immense proportions now 
under way in the South. The 
changes afoot in this region are 
comparable to England’s industrial 
revolution which began in the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century. 
That other industrial revolution was 
spark-plugged, moreover, by an 
identical factor: the machine. 

It is true, of course, that the war 
rather than the machine set off the 
flight of Negroes from the South, 
but it does not take a long look at 
forces operating here to see that 
widespread adoption of agricultural 
machines already perfected will 
keep the Negro moving out—along 
with sizable numbers of white farm 
laborers—and will swell the exodus 


SAM JONES is former governor of 
Louisiana, 


to a flood unless countermeasures 
of daring and imagination are tak- 
en. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt 
about it: the Negro has begun to 
go. There has been an outward 
trickle for years, as all the census 
reports show. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee estimates 
there has been an emigration of the 
Negro out of Southern states 
amounting to 100,000 annually— 
net. That’s since 1940. And I think 
it’s a low estimate. According to 
Dean Trant of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and figures compiled by Dr. 
T. Lynn Smith of L. S. U.’s Soci- 
ology Department, at least 150,000 
Negroes have left Louisiana, alone, 
since 1940. 

All the evidence indicates that 
Negroes have been shaking off the 
dust of other Southern states at 
about the same rate during the past 
five years, which would mean a loss 
of a million to a million and a half 
throughout the South. And within 
the South, Negroes are walking off 
the farms everywhere, attracted to 
industrial centers. With the war 
over, these Negroes must either find 
jobs in an expanding Southern in- 
dustry or keep moving. 

In 1940 there were nine million 
Negroes in the South; four million 
in the rest of the nation. Of the 
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nine million Southern Negroes, 64 
per cent were classed as rural in- 
habitants, two thirds of them on 
farms and the rest in small rural 
communities. 

Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, out 
of which much money and labor in 
the Negro’s behalf have come, says: 
“In fifteen years we may see the 
ratio of Negroes North and South 
reversed, with nine million in the 


North.” This implies that half the . 


Southern Negroes will move North; 
and Dr. Embree thinks at least a mil- 
lion Negroes leaving the armed 
forces will not return to Southern 
homes. 

In my opinion Dr. Embree is 
over-conservative, both as to num- 
bers and as to time required. It 
won't take fifteen years. Not with 
the mechanical cotton picker, the 
flame cultivator—which burns out 
weeds with flame jets, leaving cot- 
ton plants unharmed—the improved 
rice combine, and many other amaz- 
ing new farm machines ready to 
take to the fields. 

In Louisiana, cotton is the num- 
ber one crop dependent on hand la- 
bor—up to now. Rice is the num- 
ber two crop, but is highly mech- 
anized. And, as might be expected, 
cotton—not quite twice as valuable 
as rice—uses from 70 per cent to 
75 per cent of all Louisiana Negroes 
engaged in agriculture. Rice uses 3 
per cent. 


The mechanical cotton picker is a 


proved and practicable instrument. 
It is ready to take over on hundreds 
of farms now that the war is over. 
The effects will be cyclonic. The 
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February 


Negro will be detached from South- 
ern economy. Unless a huge new 
industrial plant springs up here, 
there will be nothing for the Negro 
—or for many farming whites—to 
do. 

An industrious farmer and his 
wife can look after twelve to fifteen 
acres of cotton with their own labor. 
Using the mechanical picker and 
the even newer flame cultivator, this 
same farmer without the field labor 
of his wife can take care of 150 
acres, 

If you think that doesn’t bode 
revolutionary changes for the South, 
you haven’t explored the manner in 
which cotton is woven into our eco- 
nomic life. 

In rice, still more elaborate mech- 
anization promises to pare down 
further the 3 per cent of Negro 
farm workers used in that crop. 
New-style combines and dehydra- 
tors handling rice in bulk instead of 
by the sack are ready for produc- 
tion. Listen to Homer L. Brinkley, 
manager of American Rice Growers 
Co-operative Association: “We be- 
lieve that combines and bulk han- 
dling will reduce harvest labor re- 
quirements by about 75 per cent. 
Two men with twelve-foot com- 
bines do the work of twenty to 
twenty-five men during the harvest 
season.” 

In Florida and Louisiana, sugar 
cane is an important commercial 
crop. Under primitive methods, two 
Negroes and two mules are standard 
for twenty acres of sugar cane; to- 
day, with tractors, flame cultivators, 
mechanical cane cutters and loaders, 
one man will be able to handle the 
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equivalent of 100 acres. 

By and large, the South could sit 
back now and view the future with 
complacency. The machine is going 
to give us faster, easier, more eco- 
nomic farming, and farming has al- 
ways been our mainstay. Will we 
lose our Negroes, or most of them, 
in the years immediately ahead? 
Well, then, we might think, so be 
it! They have always been a head- 
ache. 

Let the burden now be assumed 
by richer Northern and Eastern 
areas better able to bear it. Let 
them pay for Negro education, Ne- 
gro health; let them wrestle with 
the knotty problems of a livable so- 
lution to race relations. They may 
even discover what we have long 
known, that the Negro problem is, 
always has been, and always will be 
an economic problem at bottom. 
Tolerable race relationships stem 
from good housing conditions and 


an adequate earned wage for the- 


ordinary Negro. But now let’s pass 
the buck... . 


Yes, we could relax into that kind- 


of thinking, but we're not going to. 
We know that shifting the Negro 
problem from South to North is no 
solution of it. We want to provide 
jobs in Southern industry for those, 
white and Negro, who are going to 
be displaced from our farms. The 
wiser Southern Negro leaders agree 
that the long-term benefit of the 
Negro will accrue from finding pro- 
ductive work for him in the South, 
rather than from dumping him on 
the congested slums of the North, 
East, and West. 
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That goal is by no means past 
achieving. There is a perfectly feasi- 
ble counterirritant to the effect of 
machines on the economy of the 
South. Industrialization—the per- 
fect complement to machine agri- 
culture. 

Recently I saw what was once a 
cotton farm. Upon it were seven 
tenant houses. Six were vacant. The 
farm had been transformed from a 
one-crop cotton producer to a bal- 
anced enterprise, with emphasis on 
livestock and pasture land. After the 
change, the owner required only a 
single tenant. He made more money 
and the tenant was better off than 
before. Meanwhile six families were 
looking for jobs. Southern factories 
could supply them. 

There are many other portents. 
For instance, the South has found 
that it can grow more food to the 
acre in the form of storable sweet 
potatoes for dehydration than the 
midwest can grow in the form of 
corn. Also, it has been discovered 
that the potato vines, when dehy- 
drated, can be preserved indefinitely 
and make a more nutritious hay than 
alfalfa. 

The end of the old ruinous one- 
crop system is in sight. 

Astounding as this seems to 
Americans unfamiliar with the story, 
the South has been prevented, as a 
matter of national policy, from in- 
dustrializing itself and winning a 
balanced economy. Unequal freight 
rates were only one glaring exam- 
ple of the maze of discriminations 
which have shackled both the white 
man and the Negro in the South— 
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external and internal tariffs, sub- 
sidies, controls, financial levers 
dooming us since the War Between 
the States to the status of ‘‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” 

But the picture is changing. Out 
of war industries the South has 
drawn little permanent industry, but 
I believe a definite feeling exists, 
all the way to Washington, that the 


South should now be encouraged to — 


process its own vast natural te- 
sources with its own labor in its 
own plants. 

The hope of the South, the hope 
of the nation, and incidentally the 
hope of the Negro race is rapid in- 
dustrialization of the South. The 
Negro is leaving; he need not. He 
could find, probably, a far greater 
happiness and fulfillment in the 
South industrialized — because it’s 
economics that’s driving him away, 
and not the hope of dining en 
famille at the Ritz among whites. 

Negroes with pride of race know 
the agitative gloss on the problem 
—and know that happy Negroes 
are Negroes with good jobs, good 
homes, ample food, and a chance for 
fulfillment within their own social 
patterns. They also know that in- 
telligent Southern leaders are will- 
ing to go to bat for them to get 
these things. 

Given a glimpse of the South 
that could so easily rise during the 


rest of this decade and the next, I ' 


think the Negro would be eager to 
unpack his bag. This is the South 
that I mean: 

Forty-acre farms supplanted by 
the 200- to 250-acre pattern. Hand 
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labor largely replaced by machinery. 
The one-crop system replaced by 
diversification. 

Pasture lands and feed crops pav- 
ing the way for a vast livestock in- 
dustry—with the day of imported 
meat, dairy and poultry products at 
an end. 

Marginal lands planted to for- 
ests, replenishing the rich primeval 
growths. Two hundred million 
sterile acres can thus produce 
wealth. 

The 300 minerals, including great 
assets of coal and oil and gas, used 
to build new industries employing 
black man and white man by the 
thousands. 

Incomes, Negro and white alike, 
up. Living standards up. Mal- 
nourished share ctoppers and 
“cheap laborers” gone from the 
face of the land. 

Education brought to all the peo- 
ple, its cultural phases supplemented 
by practical courses geared to the 
economic needs of the region. 

Health standards and population 
trends—up. 

And the gigantic national prob- 
lem of millions of Negroes up- 
rooted and thrust upon sections un- 
familiar with the peculiar problems 
inevitably raised — regions lacking 
the economic flexibility necessary to 
find jobs for this new glut of labor 
—this dismaying possibility obvi- 
ated. 

No, the war which ended in ’65 
did not free the Negro. Instead, it 
enslaved both the white people and 
the Negroes of the South.’ 

But now, ahead, both races see 
the first crack in their chains. 
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{| Groundkeeper at Chicago ball park 
is father of boogie woogie aie 


Condensed from Chicago Times 


By Gene Kessler 


EXT SUMMER a slightly 
little Negro will be 

raking dirt on the pitching 

mound at Comiskey park. 

This little Negro is known to the 
music world as the ‘Father of Boo- 
gie Woogie.” The same dark fingers 
which have worked on the White 
Sox infield for the past 31 years 
originated this black magic music 
which has caught the fancy of jive 
fans. 

His name is James Yancey and he 
spends his off season pounding out 
original tunes on the upright piano 
given him by a group of South Side 
admirers for Christmas, 1944, “in 
appreciation of his boogie woogie 
concerts.” 

When he composes a new piece, 
his little wife, who has been singing 
for his ‘‘piano playing” since 1913, 
fills in the words, singing with a 
fascinating chant, typical of this 
particular music. 

Then the two come down to the 


Loop and make a recording. Jim 
Yancey plays it on the piano and 
Estelle Yancey sings. Their records 
have been big sellers and they say 
they collect a neat royalty. 

Musical tomes go into length on 
the Yancey music and four years ago 
he was called down to New York 
to appear on a national radio hook- 
up. 

“No other person plays like me,” 
he tells you, smiling almost tooth- 
lessly. “I guess I was just born with 
music in these fingers.” 

He holds up the dark bony fin- 
gers, worn to a light brown on the 
bottom side where they have been 
hitting the ivory keys since 1913, 
but vividly showing the marks of 
hard toil from working on the dia- 
mond at Comiskey park as helper to 
the ground keeper. 

Jim Yancey’s story is as weird as 
his music. He was born, as he tells 
you, into an “‘actin’ family.” His 
pappy sang bass in a quartet which 
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played the vaudeville circuits and 
when he was 11, Jim joined the 
Jeannette Adler minstrel troupe 
which set out to tour Europe. 

“I had been dancing and singing 
with kids down here on the South 
Side and Miss Adler asked me if I 
would like to go to London.” 

Jim was a big hit in London, Liv- 
erpool and Brussels and shows a 
“diploma” to prove it. This is a 
certificate of award given him in 
Brussels for outstanding perform- 
ances in Luna Park there. 

“When we came back in 1913,” 
Yancey said, “I decided to quit the 
stage. I was only 13, then, but I 
had been everywhere and I wanted 
to try something else. So I tried 
playing the piano and I guess I was 
good right off. Everybody on the 
South Side wanted me to play for 
‘Ouse parties.” 

Thus Jim Yancey started playing 
this boogie woogie music at house 
parties back in 1914. 

Jim also went to work at Comis- 
key Park in 1914. At first he was 
just one of a crew which picked up 
paper and cleaned the park. Then 
he started helping the ground keep- 
er, grooming the mound, pulling 
weeds from the infield and finally 
was doing most of the heavy work. 


Then two of Jim's piano under- 
studies, Mead Lux Lewis and Albert 
Ammons, began attracting attention 
down East with their boogie woogie 
music. When asked by Tin Pan 
Alley folks about their tunes, these 
artists replied: “Why, we're play- 
ing Jim Yancey’s music.” 

And so Jim was asked to make 
recordings, first by the Victor Co. 
His first two records were hits. One, 
in particular, Yancey’s Stomp, was 
a best seller. 

Now Jim and his little wife make 
the recordings, then the music and 
lyric is copied by a New York pub- 
lisher and printed in sheet form. 
Their two latest are Pile It on the 
Floor and How Long Blues. They 
now are working on a tune called 
Weekly Blues. 

In their modest little apartment 
these two humble Negroes compose 
black magic music which is sweep- 
ing the country. And all the time 
Jim says his mind is on baseball. He 
loves the national pastime and likes 
to talk about players. He thinks the 
1919 Black Sox were unbeatable 
when “they wanted to play ball.” 
His current favorites are Luke Ap- 
pling and Ted Lyons. He'll be back 
next summer grooming the White 
Sox diamond. 


{| Negro Gls share food 


and win hearts of German girls 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier 
By Roi Ottley 


tion of blond German and 

Austrian girls with American 

Negro troops has caused a 
mild scandal in white American 
military circles in Europe. 

The German reaction, according 
to all surface manifestations, is one 
of indifference — though German 
gitls who associate with white 
American GI's have been the vic- 
tims of reprisals from the German 
youths. Perhaps the reason that 
the issue has become one for dis- 
cussion among white Americans is 
because the behavior of the German 
and Austrian women has been so 
open and contrary to the tenets of 
the Nazi teachings. 

Naturally white Americans ex- 
pected that some of the overtones 
of Nazi thunder about race would 
be heard during the occupation in 
the form of prejudice to blacks. 
It has failed to materialize, much 
to everyone’s surprise. 

The associations between Negro 
soldiers and German girls began 
when the American forces swept 
into Germany in the great offen- 
sive of last winter. The Negro 
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ROI OTTLEY is author of New 
World A’Comin’. He recently returned 
from Europe where he gathered mate- 
rial for a new book. 


GI's admit that in many towns they 
entered the inhabitants refused to 
emerge from their homes for days, 
fearful that the black troops would 
assault them. For the Nazi leaders 
had told them of dire things that 
would happen if Negro troops once 
broke through. 

But within a week of the occupa- 
tion of a town, the Negro troops 
had broken the ice and developed 
binding relationships which persist 
to this day. This was accomplished 
not according to plan. The Ne- 
gto troops simply were coldly cor- 
dial but very friendly with children, 
sharing their chocolate and candy 
rations with them. This quickly 
won the hearts of their mothers 
and sisters. 

Eventually, as the American 
forces pushed deeper into Germany, 
hundreds of girls were trailing be- 
hind the Negro troops. Those girls 
unable to follow wept and wailed 
as the troops left the area. 

The reasons for the attachment 
are normal and natural. Negro 
troops have behaved in a manner 
that would surprise even their 
friends at home. They have been 
kind, considerate, and friendly. Ne- 
gro troops have never acted the 
roles of conquerors, running rough- 
shod over these people as so many 
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of the white troops have done. 

In social relationships they do 
not approach women with the 
“Will you, or won’t you?” attitude. 
Rather, they have moved easily and 
with patience, allowing a relation- 
ship to develop naturally. More- 
over, they have been generous to 
these girls, even to a fault. They 
have demonstrated much interest 
in children and old folk, which the 
bulk of white troops ignore. 

These qualities have won the 
hearts of the German girls. For, 
being a conquered people, the Ger- 
mans expected roughhouse tactics 
from the Americans, particularly in 
affairs of sex. Rape, plunder, and 
brutality have historically been the 
actions of the victor. But quite 
the contrary has been the role of 


the American Army, and obviously 
the Negro troops included. 

But the most profound reason for 
the affection of the German girls 
for the Negro troops is that the 
buik of the German people are 
without food and the Negro sol- 
dier shares his rations with them. 
Thus, to the German girl, winning 
a Negro soldier means eating reg- 
ularly. 

From what I could see, when vis- 
iting Negro units in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia, the bulk 
of the girls: moving across Europe 
with the Negro troops are getting 
mighty fat on the diet the boys are 
giving them. Moreover, they seem 
emotionally balanced, content, and 
happy. 


Whos Mad 


A BIG DOG took a nip out of a Negro in a big Northern city. 
The canine was caught and taken to the board of health for an 
examination and his victim brought to the hospital for an examina- 
tion. After a few days of tests, the Negro was informed that the 
dog had been caught and was mad. 

The hospital patient could not contain himself: ‘He bites me 


and he’s mad yet.” 


Theodore Matthews 
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| You can’t fight racism effectively without battling 
for human rights for all men, noted editor declares 


By John P. Lewis 


are not something alone, not 

unique and distinct phenom- 

ena off to one side of every- 
thing else, not problems that can be 
held up, examined and discussed as 
separate things. 

Those who live in a minority are 
quite justified in thinking, some- 
times, that the oppressions of their 
particular minority are so over- 
whelming as to stand completely 


SJ PROBLEMS of minorities 


alone. If that were so, solutions 
might be easier. But it just is not 
sO. 


Racism—Jim Crowism, anti-Sem- 
itism—is not a thing by itself like 
a bomb in a crateful of oranges. 
Racism is a bomb, all right, but it is 
a bomb in a crateful of bombs. It 
is one front of the attack on our 
freedoms—one among many fronts, 
one among many attacks—and they 
are all rigged to the same fuse. 

The issue is not just an issue be- 
tween those who believe in racism 
and those who do not. It is not 
just an issue between those who be- 
lieve one people is better than an- 
other people and those who know 
it isn’t so. The real issue is the 
issue between those who believe in 
human rights—the human dignity 
of all men—and those who do not. 


JOHN P. LEWIS is managing editor 
of the newspaper PM. 


It is just as possible for a member 
of a minority to be on the wrong 
side of the fundamental question of 
human rights as it is for a member 
of a majority to be on the wrong 
side. That is why we sometimes 
run across the sorry spectacle of 
some few Negroes who are anti- 
Semitic, or some few Jews who sup- 
port Jim Crow. That is why we 
find some employers of every race 
who are out to beat down the wages 
paid to the workers of any race— 
their own or any other. 

The man who asks freedom and 
justice for himself and does not ex- 
tend it to others, is a traitor not 
only to the cause of human rights, 
but to his own demands for equal- 
ity. 

Fascism is the composite of many 
Oppressions and many injustices. 
Racism is a part of it—blood 
brother to every other means by 
which people are oppressed. 

Racism contributes to every other 
field of human oppression. Itself 
a weapon to these ends, it is bound 
up with the goal of putting the 
rights of property and power above 
the rights of men—the greed of the 
few above the interests of the many. 

By the same sign, the opposite is 
true. Race equality is joined with 
every other part in the fight for 
democratic justice and decency in 
human relations. Race equality is 
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itself a weapon for and is bound 
up with the goal of advancing the 
progress of men—the goal of mak- 
ing man the master and not the tool 
on this planet. 

In this broad fight between fas- 
cism and democracy, one side or the 
other moves ahead by the sum of 
its gains on many fronts. The man 
who lends his strength to any one 
front_on either side contributes to 
the whole fight on that side. 

When you apply that to the spe- 
cific minority problem of the Ne- 
gro, what it means is that Jim Crow 
doesn’t walk alone. His allies— 
wholly regardless of racial lines— 
are anti-Semitism, and religious in- 
tolerance, and opposition to labor 
unions, and restrictions of whatever 
kind against education, and _per- 
verted nationalism that stands in the 
way of peaceful settlement of world 
affairs with justice to all people, 
and plain outright dishonesty, and 
inadequate public health facilities, 
and economic oppression — profit- 
eering, price gouging, rent gouging, 
wages that are held below living 
standards, poor housing. 

All of these things, which hit 
whites and Negroes, and Christians 
and Jews, and Protestants and Cath- 
olics alike, are marching along with 
Jim Crow and help his cause along. 
You don’t have to be a white man, 
or a Christian, to be on the wrong 


side of the fight. Any man of any 


race, no matter whether he says or 
thinks he’s against Jim Crow, is 
giving a hand to racial discrimina- 
tion unless he’s out fighting—not 
just for the rights of Negroes, but 
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for the human rights of all men in 
all fields. 

You cannot win a fight for racial 
justice in a vacuum, Racism is just 
one weapon to divide and oppress 
men. You cannot even fight against 
racism effectively, much less win the 
fight, unless you enroll to fight and 
to win at the same time against all 
other forms of human oppression. 

What have the newspapers got to 
do with all of this? A whole lot. 

The press has a responsibility in 
the area of minorities and racism 
not because there is anything spe- 
cial about Negroes, or about Jews, 
or about any other minority. The 
newspapers have a responsibility be- 
cause these things are not just min- 
ority problems—they are American 
problems. 

These things do not concern only 
Negroes, only Jews, only minority 
religious groups. Every abridge- 
ment of freedom in this country of 
ours against any man or against any 
group is an abridgement of the free- 
dom of every American, of all 
Americans. When 13 million 
Americans are given a second class 
citizenship on the basis of color, 
the general level of citizenship of 
every other American is lowered. 

To the degree that any citizen is 
denied education and kept in igno- 
rance, the general level is watered 
down and democracy is made that 
much less able to meet its problems. 
To the extent that any of our peo- 
ple are hungry or unable to afford 
decent living accommodations, the 
rights of all men to these essentials 
of life are impaired. To the extent 
that the health of any group is per- 
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mitted to waste away, the health of 
all is threatened. To the extent 
that a Jew or a Negro is made to 
suffer social humiliation or eco- 
nomic oppression, the rights of all 
others to social equality and to eco- 
nomic justice are in jeopardy. 

If any part of our country is 
harmed by inequality, or injustice, 
ot hate, every part is harmed—every 
citizen. For this is our country. 

When the press fails to under- 
stand or to make these things clear, 
it is failing not in a responsibility 
to a single minority, but in its fun- 
damental responsibility as a guar- 
dian of freedom, of democracy— 
for all. 

An editor or a newspaper cannot 
meet that responsibility by being 
right on one or two issues of the 
broad conflict—and wrong on the 
others. The newspaper cannot meet 
its responsibility by giving lip serv- 
ice to the fight against Jim Crow 
if its other policies add up on the 
side of reaction and fascism. 

The test of newspapers on the 
issue of minorities does not lie in 
the question of their approach to 
minority issues alone, but in their 
approach to the fundamental issues 
of human freedom. 

In newspapers—and this includes 
Negro newspapers and Jewish 
newspapers and denominational 
newspapers of every character, as 
well as the so-called daily news- 
papers—you will find many contra- 
dictions. You will find newspapers 
that are scrupulously careful to 
avoid giving offense to any racial 
or religious group, but which still 


throw their weight on the side of 
the fight for reaction and against 
human freedom. 

You will find newspapers that 
write good editorials for racial de- 
cency—and at the same time fight 
against the right of workers to 
unionize for decent wages and 
working conditions. You will find 
newspapers that never label the 
characters in a police story as Ne- 
groes, or as Italians, but which do 
carry on the fight for higher prices 
and against higher wages. 

Of course, you will find newspa- 
pers too—plenty of them, unfor- 
tunately, which make no pretense 
at consideration for the rights or 
feelings of minorities and which 
team up that contempt with reac- 
tionary policies on down the line. 
I do not think these publications 
are so dangerous, in many ways, as 
the others with split personalities. 
The thing of it is, you know where 
a paper stands when it goes all out 
in its disregard for minority and 
other human rights. 

Far more dangerous, in my opin- 
ion, is the paper that covers up its 
fight against human rights with lip 
service to racial decency, and com- 
plies with the surface forms of 
equality while it fights for other 
policies which can only degrade hu- 
man rights. 

It is not enough to go along on 
the surface for the cause of racial 
decency, if. every other policy is 
directed against human rights. The 
cause of the minority is tied to the 
cause of freedom and justice in 
every area of human life. 


FATHER DIVINE, the noted Negro 
revivalist, was approached by a delin- 
quent member of his flock. ‘I don’t feel 
so good this morning after last night's 
carousing. Father,” he whined. ‘‘In fact, 
I think I’m gonna die. Tell me, Father, 
when I get ug ‘here in heaven, how am 
I supposed to get my shirt over my 
wings.” 

“The way you've been acting here on 
earth lately,” Father Divine intoned som- 
berly, “You better try figuring out how 
you're going to fit your hat over your 
horns ” Liberty 


A NEGRO CLERGYMAN was on 
a lecture tour. At the end of his talk 
he approached the local colored reporter. 
“I appreciate your attendance,” said the 
clergyman, “but I would prefer that you 
refrained from publishing any details of 
my talk. It might affect attendance at 
subsequent lectures.” 

The next week the paper carried the 
following brief announcement: “The Rev. 
Smith gave a. delightful lecture in the 
church hall last night. He told some 
excellent and amusing stories which, un- 
fortunately, cannot be printed.” 

Fred Copeland 


A COLORED MINISTER at a social 
affair was assigned as partner to a young 
lady who wore an extremely low-cut 
gown. He showed his displeasure by 
ignoring her until late in the dinner 
when he peeled an apple and offered it 
to her. Highly flattered, she gushed, 
“I do so thank you. To what do I owe 
this gracious attention?” 

Hardly noticing her, the preacher re- 
plied, “After Eve ate the apple she real- 
ized how little clothing she had on. I 
thought it might do the same for you.” 

Ralph Cummings 


A NEGRO pastor in an impoverished 
area sent frequent appeals to his bishop 
for aid. Tired of the constant requests, 
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the bishop wrote to the pastor telling him 
to send no more appeals for aid. In a 
few weeks the bishop received this note: 
“This is no appeal. It is a report. 

I have no pants!” 
Communiqué 


A COLORED sexton was asked how 
he liked the new Georgia pastor. 

“I expect I don’t like him very much.’ 

“And why not. I hear he is a bril- 
liant scholar.” 

“Maybe. He sure is smart in some 
ways and then, again, not smart. He's 
the greatest man I ever knowed to take 
the Bible apart; but he don’t know how 
to put it together agin.” 

Pulpit Digest 


AN OLD NEGRO woman in the 
south smoked pipes. 

A young preacher stopped one day at 
her cabin and found her enjoying an 
after-dinner smoke on her corncob pipe. 

“When your time comes to go, and 
you apply for admission at the gate of 
Heaven, do you think St. Peter will let 
you in if he detects the odor of tobacco 
on your breath?” he asked. 

The old woman took the pipe out of 
her mouth and said: “Young man, when 
I go to Heaven I expect to leave my 
breath behind.” 

Ralph Johnson 


A MILD-MANNERED minister ac- 
cepted a call to a Negro church in a city 
where many of the church members bet 
on the races as a hobby. One day he 
was invited to invite the prayers of the 
congregation for Lucy Gray. He did so 
gladly for three weeks. On the fourth 
Sunday one of the deacons told him that 
he need not pray for Lucy any longer. 

“Why?” asked the pastor with an 
anxious look. “Is she dead?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the deacon. 
won the 4th at Pimlico.” 


“She 
lack Atkins 


SUPPOSE you are expecting 
Yg me to tell you about a magni- 
ficently built Sir Galahad, ut- 
terly oblivious to personal 
danger who piloted a B-29 or B-17 
over flak so thick one could walk 
on it, facing scores of enemy fighter 
planes each one of which con- 
stituted the margin between life and 
death. Or of a grimy GI lunging 
desperately and successfully at the 
gullet of a bestial Jerry or Jap. 

If so you are doomed to disap- 
pointment. My favorite GI may and 
probably is a rationalization of my 
fury against a stupid Army and 
Navy policy which damned men— 
most of them colored—from Missis- 
sippi illiterates to Ph.Ds. from Har- 
vard and Howard to service as engi- 
neers and quartermasters and work- 
ers in port battalion and trucking 
units. Be that as it may, some of 
the most essential and gallant fight- 
ing in this or any other man’s war 
has been done by men unsung, ig- 
nored, misunderstood and maligned 
whose essentiality and gallantry I 
am here grateful to record and ac- 
claim. 

Because of my special interests 
and because Army and Navy policy 
had consigned the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negro troops to 


By Walter White 


WALTER WHITE is secretary of the 
NAACP, author of the recent book, A 
Rising Wind. 


service regiments, battalions and 
companies it was my experience to 
see far more of the theoretically 
“non-combat” branches of service 
than of the other. But what a mis- 
nomer in modern warfare is the 
term “non-combat.” When the crea- 
tive mind of man produced the first 
piece of artillery, the end of safety 
for any soldier, whatever his duties 
or wherever he was stationed, began. 
When man took to the skies in 
planes, both theoretical and actual 
security from danger died. 

Cut off one’s enemy from his 
food, ammunition and medical sup- 
plies and he is licked—that has al- 
ways been the cardinal strategy of 
warfare. Airplanes which bombed 
or strafed supply lines, therefore, 
became as great if not greater a 
menace to quartermaster and engi- 
neer units in rear echelons than ar- 
tillery to front line troops. Occupied 
with handling supplies or building 
bridges and roads, service troops 
have little time to defend themselves 
from attack, thus adding measurably 
to their vulnerability. Nor do they 
have the excitation of fighting men 
and little of the acclaim of combat 
units. 

Ernie Pyle’s slogging infantry- 
men of whom he wrote so often and 
so tenderly and Bill Mauldin’s Joe 
and Willie at least had the inner 
respect for their branch of service 
because they were fighters, however 
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miserable and bedraggled they 
might be. 

So I must make my favorite war 
hero a composite one. It is he who, 
unglamorously, in the cold and mud 
and misery of Europe and Italy built 
the runways for bombers and 
fighters and transport planes, 
leveled hills and filled in valleys on 
which he built airstrips and camps 
and supply dumps, handled millions 
of tons of supplies. It is he who 
endured the agony of jungle heat 
and vermin, of enemy snipers and 
kazikames. It is he who piloted am- 
phibious trucks over treacherous 
coral reefs in the face of murderous 
mortar and rifle fire to land supplies 
hard on the heels of the first waves 
of invasion troops. It is he—both 
white and colored, army, navy, 
marine corps and coast guard—who 
will never get the credit which their 
more publicized combat companions 


have received or will receive in the 
history textbooks but without whom 
Germany and Japan might have won 
the war. 

Their reward is less tangible. 
Part of it may turn out to be that their 
souls and minds will be less cor- 
roded with the lust of killing for 
killing’s sake. Part is certain to be 
that they have learned and absorbed 
skills in the handling of modern ma- 
chinery which their fellows who 
learned only how to shoot guns did 
not learn. 

And above all this, my favorite 
and composite war hero is the sol- 
dier, sailor, marine or coast guards- 
man who fought a war to wipe out 
foreign racial bigotry different little 
in kind and virtually not at all in 
degree from that which he suffered 
daily because of the color of his 
skin. 


Monkey Business 


A COLORED DRUGGIST on Chicago’s Southside wrote a drug 
concern to send him a case of hair pomade. The firm wired back: 
“Cannot ship until you pay for your last consignment.” 

“Unable to wait that long,” wired back the druggist. “Cancel 
order.” 


Ralph Jenkins 
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{| Dempsey sorry for Louis 
and Tunney pities Conn 


Champs At A Champ 


Condensed from Ring 
By Al Buck 


HEN he recalls the rainy 
Weiss at Philadelphia when 

Gene Tunney outpointed 

him to win the world 
heavyweight championship, Jack 
Dempsey is sincerely sorry for Joe 
Louis. 

The most popular champion is 
convinced that Louis is a great 
fighter, but nobody knows better 
than Dempsey that added years and 
an extended layoff are signposts on 
a road leading to defeat. Dempsey 
doesn’t predict Louis will lose the 
title to Billy Conn when they clash 
for the second time next June. 

He does say, however, that the 
day is not far distant when the cur- 
rent heavyweight champion will 
lose the title to some up-and-com- 
ing youngster. 

“When Louis fights Conn he will 
be 32 years old, a year older than 
I was when I first fought Tunney. 
Conn will be 28, the same age 
that Tunney was in 1926,” Demp- 
sey explained. “I hadn’t fought 
for three years prior to my meeting 
with Tunney. Louis has been out 
of the ring for four years. I think 
the champion will be in a tough 
spot next June.” 

Louis’ absence from the ring 
hasn’t been of his own choosing of 
course. He has served his country 
in the Army for nearly four years, 


and has engaged in exhibition bouts 
for millions of Gls all over this 
country, Africa, Europe and the 
British Isles. Joe was a fine soldier 
and his reward is the Legion of 
Merit medal. 

Conn too has been away at war. 
Unlike Tunney before the first 
Dempsey fight, Billy hasn’t had the 
advantage of steady competition. 
That may be why Jack hesitates to 
predict Louis will meet defeat in 
June. The challenger, as well as 
the champion, is an unknown quan- 
tity. 

“I couldn’t laugh off the years. 
Nobody can,” the 50-year-old 
Dempsey continued. “All the ex- 
hibitions Louis has had don’t equal 
one actual contest. If Conn doesn’t 
win the title, there'll be a young 
fellow come along who will. I 
think he will come from the armed 
services, because there’s many a 
promising youngster to be found in 
both the Army and Navy.” 

Dempsey, as a commander in the 
Coast Guard, visited both the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theatres of war 
during the recent conflict. He flew 
all the way around the world on 
active duty. He speaks with the 
authority that comes from experi- 
ence. 

“I don’t want any misunderstand- 
ing. Louis is a credit to his coun- 
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try and his race. He is the greatest 
of all champions. I’m glad I didn’t 
» have to fight him because I’m sure 
I would have had to be lucky to 
beat him. I’m not even sure I could 
have beaten him, even with luck,” 
Jack declared. ‘Louis can box and 
he can punch. He’s ring wise, 
smart and shifty. At least he was 
back in 1941. Now he is coming 
back after a four-year layoff. He 
may not be the fighter he used to 
be when he thought nothing of 
fighting seven or eight times a 
year.” 

Louis may have echoed Demp- 
sey’s thought when he remarked 
after signing to box Conn, “This 
may be my last fight.” The cham- 
pion offered no objections when 
Promoter Mike Jacobs ruled out a 
tuneup fight or fights. Conn kicked 
a bit at the clause in his contract, 
but the no-fight-before-the-big-fight 
restriction may work in favor of 
Billy the Kid. Actually the ruling 
seems fair to both champion and 
challenger. Neither has engaged 
in an actual fight in more than four 
years. 

All his life Louis has been a mod- 
el athlete and an example to the 
youth of the land. He will train 
seriously for Conn. If he is beaten, 
it will be because of no fault of his 
own. It will be only because he 
can’t defeat the years and Billy 
Conn too. 

Billy Conn will have an army of 
supporters when he toes the mark 
to face the champ again, but if 
these fellows should listen to the 
advice of Gene Tunney, they will 
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think twice before they pick the 
Pittsburgher to win. Just pipe 
Gene’s comment: 

“TI will wager $10,000 that right 
now Ray Robinson can lick Billy 
Conn in fifteen rounds. Conn has 
been a play boy for the last five 
years and is no more condition to 
fight than I am. ‘The bout with 
Louis will never draw the three mil- 
lion dollars predicted by Mike 
Jacobs and if the fans are wise, 
they'll see to it that it doesn’t draw 
a million. It will be the worst 
heavyweight championship fight 
since the Johnson and Jeffries battle 
at Reno and it is likely to wind up 
by setting boxing back twenty years. 
That’s how bad I predict the fight 
will be. 

“Jacobs should have had an elim- 
ination and should have selected 
the man most worthy of being the 
challenger. I feel confident that 
that man would not have been Billy 
Conn. 

“It is ridiculous for Jacobs to 
force Conn and Louis into a cham- 
pionship battle after so long a lay- 
off without a tune up fight. Neither 
is capable right now of fighting his 
way out of a paper bag. The ex- 
hibitions they put on for the service 
men were good shows but not a 
bit of real fighting took place at 
any time. Conn and Louis should 
have had at least three tune-up 
fights. Can you picture what al- 
most five years of idleness have 
done to Billy Conn as a fighter. 
And for that matter, to the cham- 
pion.” 
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| Postwar outbreaks can be halted 


if cities plan and act now 


Condensed from Harper's 


By Ernest A. Gray, Jr. 


ACE RIOTS can be pre- 
R vented. Techniques have been 

worked out which can keep 

minor frictions from blazing 
into major disorders. 

These methods are reasonably 
simple. They have been tested. 
New York City proved on August 1 
and 2, 1943, for example, that a 
dangerous Harlem outbreak could 
be prevented from spilling over in- 
to a race riot. The country over, 
potential race riots were averted on 
an average of once a week in the 
year following the bloody Detroit 
disturbances of June 1943. 

If enough people can learn these 
techniques fast enough, we may be 
able this time to escape the ugly 
epidemic of rioting which flared 
across the nation after the last war. 


ERNEST A. GRAY, JR. is an adver- 
tising man who worked during most of 
the war in the Office of War Informa- 
tion. In this article he had the assist- 
ance of Robert G. Jones of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee staff. 


But there is a very real threat that 
one will break out. All the condi- 
tions—social, economic, and emo- 
tional—which touched off the 1919 
troubles are back with us today. 

Again there has been a gigantic 
northward migration of both whites 
and Negroes to already over- 
crowded industrial centers. For in- 
stance, Chicago’s Negro population, 
which was increased by 65,000 dur- 
ing the last war, has risen another 
73,000 during this one. Thirty per 
cent more Negroes now live in De- 
troit than were there in 1940, and 
about a quarter million white South- 
erners also have moved in. 

Every square mile of Chicago's 
black ghetto, to which Negroes are 
virtually confined by social and legal 
pressure, is now choked with from 
55,000 to 90,000 inhabitants. 
(Housing authorities set 35,000 as 
the maximum for decent living.) 


. Since there has been very little war- 


time building to relieve this con- 
gestion, migrating Negroes have 
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had to make their homes in shacks 
and hovels abandoned by former 
owners as unfit for human habita- 
tion. The results: exorbitant rents, 
bad sanitation, inadequate schools 
and other public services, a short- 
age of recreation facilities. 

Naturally many Negroes want to 
move elsewhere, and some whites 
object to their doing so—while the 
chances of bitter feeling are much 
intensified by a general housing 
shortage almost everywhere. 

Again there has been a shift of 
Negroes into skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs—a shift much more 
marked during the past few years 
than in 1917 and 1918. Over a 
million and a half of them were 
employed in war industries this time 
and, with the help of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, 
many new fields of employment 
opened to Negroes. 

Even in the South the change has 
been considerable: Mobile ship- 
yards, for example, recruited Ne- 
groes for welding, a job formerly 
reserved for whites. As the caste 
barriers dividing white men’s jobs 
and black men’s jobs were broken 
down, some whites became alarmed; 
as post-war job competition in- 
creases, there may be trouble de- 
spite the laudable efforts of many 
labor organizations to avoid fric- 
tion. 

Finally, again there are Negro 
soldiers returning from a war for 
democracy and intent on winning 
wider opportunities at home—and 
there are whites, especially in the 
South, who are intent on keeping 
them in their former place. 
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Among many recent incidents, 
one in a Texas town dramatized 
this source of friction. On V-J 
Day a busload of white and Negro 
war workers were on their way 
home when someone in the street 
shouted, ‘“The war is over!” The 
bus driver whirled in his seat and 
yelled, “All right, you niggers, 
you've had your day. Get to the 
back of the bus!” 

Thus once more the dynamite of 
racial tension is lying loose in many 
communities. When it blew up in 
1919, there were major riots in 
Washington, D. C., in Omaha, in 
Phillips County, Arkansas. One of 
the worst was in Chicago, where 
mob rule and violence swept 
through the city for four days; 38 
people were killed, 537 were in- 
jured, and more than a thousand 
were made homeless through bomb- 
ings and arson. In all, race war 
was fought in 26 cities, taking 350 
lives and injuring no less than 12,- 
000 people. If we are to avoid an- 
other such explosion, we must know 
how to remove the fuse. - 

There are certain major tech- 
niques which any alert community 
can use to keep frictions from ex- 
ploding into race riots. These are 
the most important of many which 
have been worked out by individ- 
uals and a number of organizations. 
Let’s take up the techniques, one 
by one. ; 


1 Every city and town with a siz- 
* able Negro population should 
determine through thorough sur- 
veys the temper of race relations. 

It should then prepare to control 
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and eventually eliminate any fric- 
tions which the surveys may reveal. 
It should set up an official Citizens 
Committee on Race Relations. 
(Twenty-five such committees al- 
ready are on the job, among the 
most outstanding being Mayor 
Kelly’s in Chicago, which is taking 
determined action to make sure 
that nothing like the 1919 riot hap- 
pens again.) 

Such a committee must be made 
up of both Negroes and whites, 
and every member should be a 
leader who has the confidence of 
his own race. Its job is to keep a 
close watch on race relations, to 
spot dangerous frictions in their 
early stages, and to advise the au- 
thorities what to do to cure them. 
It should carry enough weight to 
influence official action in housing, 
law enforcement, schools, public 
health, recreation, and every other 
field which affects its special prob- 
lem. 


2 The police force should get 
* special training both in the 
handling of riots and in the day- 
to-day problems of helping Negroes 
and whites get along together. 

In many cities the police have 
long been notoriously hostile to 
Negroes, and the Negroes in turn 
have feared ‘and mistrusted the po- 
lice. In reporting on Chicago's 
1919 riot, Illinois State’s Attorney 
Hoyne noted that “a great many 
police officers were grossly unfair in 
making arrests. They shut their 
eyes to offenses committed by white 
men while they were very vigorous 


in getting all the colored men they 
could.” 

Negro antagonism and police 
bias were responsible for many in- 
flammatory reports; a major factor 
in the outbreak of that 1919 riot 
was the report that a policeman 
had failed to arrest a white man ac- 
cused of stoning and causing the 
drowning of a colored youngster 
named Eugene Williams in Lake 
Michigan. 

Consequently, police administra- 
tors must make it clear to every 
man on the force that he is expected 
to give equal protection and fair 
treatment to whites and Negroes 
alike. In addition, it is important 
for the force to include a suitable 
proportion of Negro officers. They 
have proved much more effective 
than whites in Negro neighbor- 
hoods, although their usefulness is 
by no means limited to these areas. 

Washington, D. C., has 150 Ne- 
gto police, including motorcycle 
cops who have worked for three 
years in all sections of the city. 

Superintendent Edward J. Kelly 
has made Washington’s police de- 
partment a national model in the 
handling of racial conflicts. There 
is little doubt that his sagacious 
action prevented a riot in Wash- 
ington in May 1943. 

Racial tensions in the war-crowd- 
ed capital had then been rising for 
some time. The Washington Com- 
mittee on Jobs For Negroes in 
Public Utilities was conducting a 
campaign for the employment of 
Negroes on the city’s bus and street- 
car lines. The climax was to be an 
open-air mass meeting on Friday, 
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May 8. Plans for the meeting were 
well publicized in the Negro press, 
but the regular newspapers gave 
them little or no’ mention. 

In the absence of accurate in- 


formation, rumors began to fly © 


- through the white community that 
a race riot was brewing and prob- 
ably would break on Friday night. 
Fearing that the rumors would lead 
to real trouble, leading citizens 
asked Superintendent Kelly to with- 
draw the permit for the parade and 
meeting. He refused, on grounds 
that such action would violate Negro 
rights and lead to worse feeling in 
the future, since whites would then 
believe the rumors had some basis 
and. Negroes would resent the de- 
nial of free assembly. 

On Friday Kelly instructed all his 
officers to be completely impartial 
in preserving order, and posted 
them heavily along the line of 
march and at the meeting ground. 
Kelly himself marched at the head 
of the parade. There was no trouble. 


3 The danger spots where con- 
* flict is likely to break out can be 
located in advance, so that special 
precautions can be taken: in time. 
The fact that trouble is mounting, 
and the time when it is likely to 
flare up, also can usually be deter- 
minded. 

The methods of forecasting and 


spotting trouble have been most. 


highly developed by the mayor's 
committee in Chicago. It has ar- 
ranged for the prompt reporting of 
all incidents involving racial fric- 
tion, through policemen on their 
beats, social workers, transit em- 
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ployees, mewspapermen, neighbor- 
hood leaders, and others in direct 
daily contact with the people of the 
city. The location of each incident 
—a fist-fight, vandalism, rumors, 
even a squabble among women in a 
meat-market queue—is recorded on 
a map of the city. 

Almost invariably such incidents 
are concentrated in a few areas; 
and in all communities these dan- 
ger spots have certain common char- 
acteristics. A white neighborhood 
into which Negroes have recently 
moved is very likely to be a fric- 
tion area. So are public parks, 
beaches, and shopping centers used 
by both races, particularly where 
Negroes have just moved in. (The 
1919 Chicago riot broke out at the 
imaginary boundary line which, by 
tacit understanding, separated the 
Negro and white sections of a Lake 
Michigan beach.) Plants employ- 
ing Negroes and located in antago- 
nistic neighborhoods (the Chicago 
stockyards in 1919), and transit 
lines carrying mixed passengers, 
particularly those running through 
such neighborhoods, also are likely 
sites of trouble. 

On the other hand, neighbor- 
hoods where racial groups have in- 
termingled for a period of years are 
surprisingly free of friction; given 
time, the most ingrained prejudice 
apparently will melt in the solvent 
of close acquaintanceship. 

Throughout the Detroit riot of 
1943, there was not a single con- 
flict in neighborhoods that had 
been mixed for some time. 

All-Negro neighborhoods are not 
likely to produce riot-provoking in- 
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cidents, because — Negroes rarely 
mob whites except in self-defense. 
The 1943 Harlem outbreak caused 
much property damage, but never 
developed into a race riot. Through- 
out the looting and fighting, whites 
on the ‘street were untouched. 


4 Rumors about racial friction 
* should be exposed and refuted 
as promptly as possible. Such ru- 
mors precede every riot and help 
keep it going. 

Generally they are of two kinds. 
One type consists of general state- 
ments about a large racial group. 
A rumor of this sort, widely cir- 
culated in 1943, alleged that 
colored maids were organizing 
“Push Clubs” for the sole purpose 
of shoving white people in stores, 
subways, and other public places. 
It became a nation-wide house- 
wives’ tale, conveying the false and 
dangerous impression that large 
numbers of Negroes were spoiling 
for trouble. 

The other kind of rumor gives 
a much more immediate indication 
of impending strife. It is highly 
specific, purporting to give actual 
names, places, and dates. Often it 
alleges crime, rape, or the inten- 
tion of a racial group to make an 
uprising. 

Two such rumors helped spread 
the Detroit riot in 1943. Among 
the whites, the rumor was that Ne- 
groes had raped a white woman on 
the bridge leading to Belle Isle 
Park, where a Negro-white brawl 
had broken out. Among the Ne- 
groes, the rumor was that whites 
had killed a colored woman and 
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her baby at the same park. Like 
all others cited here, these tales had 
absolutely no basis in fact. 
Sometimes explosive rumors are 
actually spread by the press. Dur- 
ing the Chicago riot, both the Trib- 
une and the Herald Examiner re- 
ported that twenty-nine whites and 
nineteen Negroes were injured on 
July 27, 1919, giving the impres- 
sion that the Negroes were getting 
the upper hand. The facts were 
that on that day ten whites and 
thirty-one Negroes were injured. 
On July 29, the Daily News ran 
a story that thirteen Negroes were 
arrested at 1021 South State Street, 
where they had a formidable arse- 
nal and had been firing on all white 
passers-by, and that a white named 
Harold Brignadello had been rid- 
dled with bullets. The facts: At 
the time of the shooting a mob of 
one hundred and fifty whites in- 
cluding Brignadello had been ston- 
ing the house, which contained five 
Negroes. Only one of these, Em- 
ma Jackson fired from a window, 
wounding Brignadello in the chest 
with one bullet. Her revolver and 
a rifle were the only weapons in 
the house. 
* The Negro paper, the Chicago 
Defender, joined the Tribune, Her- 
ald Examiner, and Daily News in 
reporting murders of women. The 
records show no women were killed. 
It is enough to say that the press 
should be the chief means of ex- 
posing and smothering false rumors. 
Prompt action by the radio, po- 
lice, and citizens’ committees to 
combat rumors also can do much 
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to cool off a dangerously heated 
situation. 

Houston, Texas, averted a crisis 
in June 1943 in just this way. 
People were whispering that the 
annual Negro Emancipation Day 
parade and carnival was to be the 
signal for an uprising. Some ir- 
responsible white citizens started a 
movement to attack the parade. 

Informed of the rumor, the po- 
lice chief, the mayor, the city’s bi- 
racial commission, and leading 
white and colored citizens signed 
a proclamation that there would be 
no trouble on ‘“‘Juneteenth Day,” 
that the celebration would be held 
according to plan, and that anyone 
who tried to interfere with it would 
be promptly arrested. This procla- 
mation was published as a full-page 


notice in all the daily papers. It. 


turned out to be the most peace- 
ful ‘“Juneteenth’” celebration in 
Houston's history. 


5. The police should be moved in- 
*to the riot trouble zone imme- 
diately, and in the largest possible 
force —but they must use their 
power with the utmost discretion. 
In 1943, Mayor LaGuardia im- 
mediately mobilized a third of the 
city’s entire police force for Harlem 
duty during the ‘outbreak. They 
instructed their men to use no more 
force than was absolutely necessary 
to break up the street mobs. The 
police did mot attempt massed 
frontal attacks on the crowds, nor 
did they fire wildly into the masses 
of people. Instead they separated 
small segments from the large 


groups, arrested the ringleaders in . 
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each segment, and ordered the rest 
to go home. 

In contrast, the 1919 Chicago 
riot was an unhappy example of 
failure to deploy enough police in 
riot areas soon enough. And after 
the situation got clearly out of hand, 
Mayor Thompson and Police Chief 
Garrity for four days brushed off 
urgent requests that they call in the 
state militia, on grounds that with 
so many trained soldiers overseas, 
the green militiamen would only 
make matters worse. When 5,500 
troops finally arrived on the night 
of Wednesday, July 30, violence 
rapidly began to taper off. By - 
Thursday it had almost disappeared, 
and on Friday there was only one 
injury. In effect, the militia had 
ended the riot within an hour of its 
arrival. It operated with complete 
efficiency and discipline, and the 
very sight of uniforms and over- 
whelming numbers seemed to help 
quell the mob spirit. 


6 It is not enough for the police 
* to be fair in their handling of a 
rioting crowd—they must also give 
an unmistakable appearance of im- 
partiality and even-handed justice. 
They can thus eliminate Negro dis- 
trust and, just as important, dis- 
courage hoodlums from getting the 
idea that they can attack Negroes 
with impunity. 

For months before the Chicago 
riot broke, the police had been un- 
dermining Negro confidence in 
their fairness by one-sided law en- 
forcement. Gangs of hoodlums 
had been attacking Negroes with 
apparent immunity from police in- 
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terference. In the two years before 
the riot twenty-four Negro homes 
were bombed, but not a single one 
of the bomb-throwers was arrested. 
Consequently, when the riot got 
under way, the Negroes suspected 
the police of bias even on those oc- 
casions when such suspicion was 
unjustified. 

Negro mistrust was aroused by 
the first events at the Lake Michi- 
gan beach. Several Negroes de- 
manded that the policeman on duty 
there arrest the white man who they 
said had stoned a Negro boy and 
caused him to drown. Later Patrol- 
man Callahan did make an arrest— 
a Negro. Reports that he had re- 
fused to arrest the “white mur- 
derer” and that he was holding Ne- 
groes instead began to buzz through 
the crowd. An hour went by. 
Other officers arrived, and as fights 
developed, a Negro in the fever- 
ishly emotional mob fired into the 
group of policemen. An officer 
shot him dead—and the riot was 
under way. 

How far the Chicago police have 
come since that time was indicated 
by another incident, of equally dan- 
gerous potentialities, on the near 
South Side in the summer of 1944. 
It began with a fight between a 
white and a Negro. A mob gath- 
ered, mostly Negro but with some 
whites. Threats and violent lan- 
guage began to fly. Suddenly forty 
police squad-cars swooped down on 
the crowd. The officers broke it up, 
promptly but without gun-play. 
And they made several arrests of 
both whites and Negroes. 


7. Police should immediately iso- 
* late the area in which trouble 
has broken out. The Harlem dis- 
turbance provided a classic example 
of this technique. Commissioner 
Valentine threw a police cordon 
around the neighborhoods where 
fighting and looting had broken 
out. Traffic was routed around 
this section; all bus service in the 
neighborhood was suspended; po- 
lice guarded subway exits; trolley 
lines were closed to traffic, except 
for one on which it was possible to 
provide a police escort. No vigi- 
lantes, hoodlums, or curiosity-seek- 
ers were permitted to enter Harlem 
that night. 

Again, the 1919 Chicago riot 
provides an illustration of what can 
happen when such procedures are 
neglected. On the morning follow- 
ing the first clash, very few con- 
flicts occurred. Both Negroes and 
whites went to their jobs as usual, 
and worked side by side throughout 
the day without incident. 

But late that afternoon white 
boys and men living between the 
stockyards and the Black Belt be- 
gan to amuse themselves by attacks 
on the Negroes returning home 
from the stockyards. Streetcar 
routes and especially transfer points 
were thronged with white mobs. 
Cars were stopped by yanking the 
trolleys off the wires, and Negro 
passengers were dragged into the 
street, beaten, and kicked. 

That night and the next, organ- 
ized gangs made systematic raids on 
the Black Belt to terrorize, rob, and 
kill. Many of the raiders drove 
cars through Negro neighborhoods, 
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wildly firing rifles and revolvers. 
None of the raiders was caught by 


the police. 
8 Breaking big crowds up into 

* little ones and then dispersing 
them is one of the most effective 
methods of preventing violence. 
All through the Chicago trouble 
crowds of curiosity-seekers became 
transformed into bloodthirsty mobs 
as they grew in size and became ex- 
cited by rumors. The presence of 
an audience also seemed to give the 
leaders both a sense of support and 
an incentive to violent action. 

But without the spectators, the 
urge to brutality seemed to lessen. 
A Negro named George Case, flee- 
ing from a mob of whites which 
had beaten colored streetcar pas- 
sengers, managed to outstrip all but 
three of his pursuers by climbing 
fences and running across back lots. 
These three finally cornered him 
alone in a back yard. They looked 
around, looked at each other—and 
then walked off without striking a 


blow. 

9. Finally, municipal authorities 
* should make arrangements in 

advance to call in the militia if nec- 

essary. There are few local police 

forces which can control a riot once 

it has begun to make real headway 
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—and thereafter every hour’s de- 
lay is likely to cost lives and thou- 
sands of dollars in damaged prop- 
erty. 

Detroit's experience in 1943 in- 
dicates the importance of getting all 
the legal machinery set up and 
greased for action long before it is 
needed. In that case red-tape dif- 
ficulties resulted in a twelve-hour 
delay in the arrival of troops. 

Advance preparation is, in fact, 
the crucial point in all the tech- 
niques for preventing racial trouble 
and for neutralizing it after it 
reaches the danger stage. Today 
every prudent American community 
with any considerable bi-racial pop- 
ulation ought to be taking at least 
the first steps—the formation of 
both official and unofficial commit- 
tees on race relations, the mapping 
of friction areas, the training of its 
police force, the enlistment of press, 
radio, schools, churches, and pri- 
vate organizations in a campaign 
against dangerous rumors. 

Many of the larger cities have 
made encouraging progress in all 
these measures. If enough other 


communities follow their examples 
—and do it promptly—America has 
a good chance of getting through 
this postwar era without another 
disgraceful and costly epidemic of 
rioting. 
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{ Irvin Mollison would have liked to fight 
some more civil rights cases before becoming U. S. judge 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Ted Poston 


RVIN C. MOLLISON, the 
@g stocky, prematurely graying 

Chicago corporation lawyer, 

is not too sure that he hasn't 
achieved his lifelong ambition a bit 
too early. Mr. Mollison, at 46, is 
a Federal judge in the U. S, Cus- 
toms Court here. President’ Tru- 
man appointed him to the job for 
life. 

“Every lawyer wants to be a 
judge eventually,” he said, ‘‘and I 
am no exception. And the height 
of every lawyer's ambition is to be- 
come a member of the federal judi- 
ciary. 

“But when you have been active 
in a number of things, and when 
you have a number of fights or cam- 
paigns or crusades you want to see 
through, the sudden break with 
your everyday life and practices be- 
comes a bit disturbing. You feel 
that you are leaving so much un- 
done.” 

There was his work as a member 
of the Chicago Board of Education, 
for instance. He had to resign this 
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post, where he began a second five- 
year term in June, just as the hate 
strikes among high school student 
were spreading from Gary, Ind., to 
Chicago. 

“We have that situation well un- 
der control, however,” he said. 
“The board took a firm position 
from the beginning, and we 
thwarted the outside influences 
which tried to use Chicago school 
children for their own despicable 
hate campaigns.” 

Judge Mollison, the first Negro 
to receive a federal judgeship in 
the continental United States, be- 
lieves that the school strikes were 
a relatively unimportant symptom 
of a far more serious situation 
which he and other Chicago law- 
yers have been combating for years 
—the widespread use of restrictive 
covenants by landlords and prop- 
erty owners in an attempt to con- 
fine the city’s Negro population to 
an already over-crowded South Side 
slum area, which has a population 
density of 90,000 persons per 
square mile. 

Judge Mollison and four associ- 
ates scored a signal victory in this 
fight when the U. S. Supreme 
Court, on their petition, overruled 
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- the Supreme Court of Illinois on a 
restrictive covenant case and upheld 
the right of Carl Hansberry, a Ne- 
gro, to purchase property in a pre- 
viously restricted neighborhood. 

“The Hansberry ruling helped us 
immensely,” the jurist said, ‘but it 
was really an indirect ruling on the 
subject. The U. S. Supreme Court 
hasn’t yet had an opportunity to 
tule directly on restrictive cove- 
nants as such. I had hoped to take 
a clear-cut case to them before be- 
coming a judge myself.” 

Judge Mollison feels that restric- 
tive covenants form the core of in- 
creasing group antagonisms in Chi- 
cago. 

“These agreements, written and 
verbal, are not directed solely 
against Negroes,” he said. ‘There 
are covenants and agreements 
against Jews, against Italians, 
against other minority groups there. 
And there are often antagonisms 
between these minority groups 
themselves which overshadow the 
more publicized Negro-white con- 
flicts. Until people are permitted to 
live together and learn about each 
other from practical experience we 
will always have these conflicts.” 

Although Judge Mollison was a 
successful corporation lawyer, he 
devoted much of his time as a mem- 
ber of the national legal committee 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to 
cases involving civil liberty and 
citizenship rights. 

“I’m going to miss that work,” 
he said. “For, in fighting such 
cases you satisfy your duty as a law- 
yer to the courts, the community 
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and the country. You make the 
law a living thing for the poor peo- 
ple who don’t know their rights of 
can’t afford to defend them.” 

Leander McClive, a former Ten- 
nessean who was arrested. in Chi- 
cago as a suspect in the ambush 
slaying of a sheriff back home, was 
one of the beneficiaries of this prac- 
tice. Unable to finance a petition 
of certiorari to the U. S. Supreme 
Court after the Illinois Supreme 
Court had upheld an extradition 
requisition against him, McClive 
finally was freed when Mollison 
and an associate took the case to a 
U. S. District Court and filed a sec- 
ond habeas corpus proceeding. 

“The District Court ruled against 
he recalled, the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals upheld us 
with a 2-1 decision. 

“By spending $5 to file our ap- 
peal and using a typewritten brief, 
we got the same results for McClive 
which would have cost him at least 
$400 and attorney's expenses on a 
trip to Washington. And the Su- 
preme Court itself could not have 
delivered a more biting decision on 
the substantial rights of citizens 
where extradition proceedings are 
based on affidavit.” 

The legal redress committee of 
the Chicago NAACP has several 
extradition and personal liberty 
cases pending in the Illinois courts, 
but Judge Mollison reluctantly 


turned over these and one other 
case to his associates. The one case 
he regrets leaving most of all, 
though, involves an attempt to use 
the Illinois Public Utilities Act to 
penalize the Illinois Central Rail- 
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road for alleged refusal to serve all 
people without discrimination, 

“Under the Illinois Civil Rights 
Act, the corporation could be fined 
$500 for this offense,” he said. 
“The Public Utilities Act permits 
suit for punitive damages, though. 
A man will think twice before re- 
fusing to serve some one a meal or 
a cup of coffee if he knows that the 
refusal might cost him $5,000 in- 
stead of $500.” 

The new jurist was born in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and lived there until 


he went to Oberlin College and the’ 


University of Chicago, but he laugh- 
ingly refused to discuss the senior 
Senator from his native State. 

“The Senate voted unanimously 
to confirm my appointment,” he 
said, “Mr. Bilbo is a member of 
that Senate. So let’s not start the 
Civil War again.” 

The Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion have contributed much to his 
background, however. His father, 
the late Willis E. Mollison, was 
superintendent of education in Issa- 
quenna County, Miss., in 1882— 
before Mississippi got around to 
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establishing separate schools. The 
elder Mollison, a graduate of Fisk 
University and Oberlin College, 
was also elected twice as Circuit 
and Chancery Clerk of Issaquenna 
County, holding office from. 1883 
to 1891. 

Judge Mollison’s wife, the for- 
mer Alice Rucker of Atlanta, Ga., 
is the granddaughter of Jefferson 
Long, one of the last Negro Con- 
gressmen from that State, and the 
daughter of the late Henry A. 
Rucker, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the District of Georgia 
for 13 years in the William Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations. 

“I'm licensed to practice before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, the Federal 
District Court, the Emergency Court 
of Appeals, the Tax Court of the 
United States, and the Treasury 
Dept.,” he said, “but it doesn’t 
seem that I'll get a chance to do 
much about it now. 


“A lifetime appointment seems 
like a long time.” 


OH Shin Game 


TWO KINDLY old ladies stopped a ragged Negro boy in the 
street one day and asked him why his mother didn’t patch his 
trousers with a cloth that matched his pants. “That ain’t no patch,” 
the boy blurted out. ‘““That’s me!” 


Thomas King 
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THE MOST CELEBRATED of African birds is probably the zick-zack. 
This remarkable bird is the constant companion of the crocodile. The reason 
for this somewhat strange friendship is that the zick-zack serves as the 
crocodile’s toothpick, picking its teeth after the big fellow has had his meal. 

White Fathers Missions 


STATIONED deep in the interior in Liberia, a Negro GI from the States 
picked some fruit but was afraid to eat it. He strolled over to a native, pointed 
to his mouth and then to the fruit and looked inquiringly at the native. After 
going through this routine several times without any results, he turned in 
despair to an approaching fellow GI. 

“I was trying to find out if this is good to eat,”’ he explained. 

The native’s face suddenly brightened. “Hell, yes,’ he said, “its got Vita- 


min B.” Ralph Johnson 


FOR YEARS there has been an active American market for the parapher- 
nalia of witchcraft—lucky wishing rings, magical “roots,” love perfumes, 
black cat charms and other such items. The savage superstitions of Africa, 
the wiseacres said. 

Now there is a definite shortage in these specialties. The reason: a terrific 
new demand from Africa! Originally introduced to natives there by bored 
GI's as a gag the stuff caught on and nearly every second native, it is reported, © 
has gone into the witch-doctor business on his own. Pageant 


THE AFRICAN SAVAGE said beautifully to Livingstone: “When showers 
have fallen in the night and the earth is washed clean and the sun sparkles on 
every leaf and the air is fresh—that is Holiness.” Southern Churchman. 


ON HIS ROUNDS through a South African district the pastor called at 
a farm where he found no one at home save an old native. He told the 
native to tell his ‘master that he had called and at the same time inquired 
whether it was the custom of the farmer to observe family prayers. 

“Oh, yes, my baas,” was the reply, “every evening the Oubaas takes the 
books, and the family gathers round the table.” 

“Is that so?’’ said the minister. “And does the Oubaas allow you to come 
and listen, too?” 

“Yes,” wes the reply. “Old Sanna and I come and sit in the doorway to 
listen, while the Oubaas sits at one end of the table and Ounooi at the other, 
with the young baas and the young missus opposite each other on either side.” 

“And then what does the Oubaas say?” inquired the parson. 

“Then, when the books have been handed out, and everyone is ready and 
listening quietly,’’ said the native, “the Oubaas calls out ‘No trumps!’ ” 

Empire Digest 


{ Racial tension comes to a head 


at a drugstore counter 


Condensed from New Republic 


By R. M. Cunningham, Jr. 


BLOCK AWAY, the 
ie sprawling, teeming Negro 

district of Chicago's South 

Side begins. There is no 
middle ground: one street is all 
white; the next is all black. 

Along here the dividing line has 
held fast for twenty years. For 
twenty years, the real estate people 
have been saying that the neighbor- 
hood would deteriorate because of 
the nearness of the hated Black Belt. 

But this street looks about the 
same as always—like an outlying 
car-line business street in any big 
city. Here are the little one-door 
shops, the delicatessen, the haber- 
dashery, the shoe repairer’s, the fish 
store, the gas station, the cleaner’s, 
the pawnshop, the tavern, the lock- 
smith’s, the body and fender shop, 
the plumber’s, the hat store, the 
real-estate office and the corner drug- 
store. 

On down the street, past the di- 
viding line, all the same trades re- 
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appear—but in the rundown store- 
fronts of old, shabby, neglected 
buildings. Here and there on that 
side are stores with monk’s-cloth cur- 
tains in the display windows and 
Scriptures lettered in bold, irregular 
white on the glass. 

Always there has been a little ten- 
sion here where two races live in 
self-conscious closeness. But re- 
cently pressure has mounted stead- 
ily, with the swelling flood of popu- 
lation on the Negro side rising 
higher and higher against the in- 
visible dike of restrictive covenants. 
Not far from here, white business- 
men and residents protested vi- 
ciously a few months ago when the 
Army built a barracks in their midst 
for Negro Wacs. The Wacs are as- 
signed to nearby Gardiner General 
Hospital, to help care for men 
who've been hurt fighting for free- 
dom. 

In this borderline neighborhood 
today the air is charged with race. 
I felt it as soon as I went inside the 
drugstore. Usually a drugstore at 
breakfast-time is a loose, easy, noisy 
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sort of place. The customers always 
talk to one another and to the coun- 
termen; the countermen call orders 
and wisecracks back and forth as 
they work; everybody kids the 
cashier, and she kids back; dishes 
and glasses and knives and forks 
keep up a friendly, clattering accom- 
paniment to the sound of the voices. 
In here it was different. The 
cashier was sorting over some 
checks, but she kept glancing up to- 
ward the soda fountain, and then 
looking quickly away. Over at the 
drug counter a man who could have 
been the manager was making lazy 
passes at the air with a fly-swatter, 
only he wasn’t watching the flies; 
he was looking at the soda fountain 
too. The men behind the fountain 
weren't smiling up into the faces 
of the customers as they generally 
do while they’re working ; they were 
looking down at their hands in- 
stead. They weren’t slapping things 
around the way they usually do, 
either; the clatter was subdued. 
This drugstore had its guard up. 
Only one man was talking. This 
man was sitting at a fountain stool, 
eating noisily and sloppily and talk- 
ing with his mouth full. He was a 
big, red, beefy character—the type 
that plays the tough sergeant in 
movies about army life. He wore a 
green sport-shirt, and his fat shoul- 
ders pulled its short sleeves up tight 
under his damp armpits. A rattan- 
straw hat with a streaked gray band 
was pushed back from his forehead 
—the way a sergeant’s garrison cap 
is pushed back in the movies when 
he’s being especially mean or sar- 
castic, 
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The next two stools were occu- 
pied by a Negro man and woman. 
The young man was light brown, 
thin-faced and _ thin-chested, his 
hair cut so short that the blue of 
his scalp showed; he had on a dark 
suitcoat, and his white shirt-collar 
was turned down outside. The 
woman was about the same age and 
color, dressed just as plainly and 
neatly. They were eating quietly, 
looking down at their plates, not 
saying anything. 

“Give the country back to the 
Americans,” Sport-shirt was pro- 
claiming, spraying toast crumbs 
across the counter. He kept look- 
ing around to make sure we were all 
paying attention. I tried not to lis- 
ten, because I knew what he was go- 
ing to say. I went over to the maga- 
zine rack and tried to focus my at- 
tention on American literature— 
comics and Westerns and detective 
and movie magazines. 

But I couldn’t help listening any- 
way: The Jews and the Communists 
and the Foreigners were stealing 
the country. Already they had con- 
trol of the government. It was a 
gigantic plot. 

He went on and on. Every now 
and then, with an exaggerated 
movement of his whole body, he 
would reach across in front of the 
Negro sitting next to him to get a 
napkin, or the sugar, or catsup. Once 
when he did this he jostled the 
Negro’s arm so that he dropped a 
forkful of food. But the Negro 
didn’t say anything; he didn’t even 
look up. ; 

“One good thing anyhow,” the 
man was saying now, ‘““—we got rid 
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of those God-damned Roosevelts!” 
He looked around for approval. 
“The whole God-damned family!” 
he added meaningfully. 

I knew what was going to hap- 
pen. In a minute he would get on 
Eleanor. He wouldn't say anything 
you could put your finger on, but 
his sneering words would radiate 
race hatred. Pretty soon now, I 
thought, the Negroes would give up. 
They would pay for their half-eaten 
breakfasts and leave rather than stay 
and take it any longer. Then, after 
they'd gone, Sport-shirt would really 
warm up. He would inveigh darkly 
about what “'they’’ were going to get 
if they didn’t watch their step and 
remember their place. 

I stood dumbly by the magazine 
rack, feeling vaguely afraid. I 
thought of an article by a Cleve- 
land psychiatrist I had read recently, 
explaining in the unarguable logic 
of science that race prejudice is al- 
ways a psychopathic trait which 
comes from deep-driven feelings of 
inferiority. The person who hates 
Negroes or Jews or ‘‘foreigners” 
feels inadequate or insecure; the 
idea of an inferior race builds him 
up with himself by providing some- 
one he can look down on. I thought: 
If only there were some way to make 
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people understand that these hatreds 
we exhibit to show our superiority 
are really giveaways of shameful 
weakness... 

Then Sport-shirt reached in front 
of the Negro again—but this time 
he didn’t make it. I saw a thin 
brown hand shoot out and grasp the 
big fuzzy red arm at the wrist, hold- 
ing it tight. Fear squeezed at my 
lungs and made the blood pound in 
my eats. The loud voice stopped 
short in the middle of a word. 
Everything stopped. 

It couldn't have been more than 
a fraction of a second before the 
Negro spoke, but it seemed longer. 

“Why don’t you ask for it?” he 
said in a thin, quiet voice. He 
dropped the man’s arm then, half 
pushing it away from him as he 
let go—a gesture beautifully com- 
pounded of strength and restraint— 
and he handed over whatever it was 
the man was reaching for. 

Sport-shirt couldn’t face up to it, 
and he had enough sense not to try. 
He mumbled something, and sub- 
sided. Gradually the silence filled 
up again, first with a trickle of low 
voices and gently handled crockery 
and then, as the tension unrolled, 
with the quickening staccato of 
drugstore-breakfast noises. 


Wal. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


BITTER, hard-and-fast 
Al conflict between Negroes 

and whites over the con- 

troversial issue of racial 
restrictive covenants which prohibit 
colored persons from living in cer- 
tain communities is revealed in the 
February Necro Dicest Poll. 

Just as a large majority of whites 
insist that real estate agree- 
ments prohibiting Negroes from 
living in certain areas are justifiable, 
so most Negroes feel that such con- 
tracts are anti-American and violate 
the spirit of the Constitution. Be- 
tween the two there seems to be no 
middle ground, the gap is so wide 
on this issue. 

A canvass of white opinion on 
the subject, “Are Racial Restrictive 
Covenants Justifiable?” shows: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 89% 5% 6% 
West 90% 5% 5% 
South 96% 1% 3% 


Most whites—even liberals—try 
to place the question on the basis of 
property values, rather than racial 
lines. There is almost a unanimous 
white feeling that restrictions 
against certain groups in a certain 
neighborhood are legitimate on the 
grounds that people should have a 
right to choose who they will live 
with. 

The claim that property values 
decline when Negroes move into an 
area is widely cited by whites, no 
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matter what their political beliefs, 
Less prevalent is the stereotype por- 
trait of the Negro as dirty and 
therefore undesirable but several 
whites argue along this line also, 

The few whites who oppose re- 
strictive covenants declare that these 
agreements violate rights of colored 
Americans and ape Hitler's meth- 
ods. Others feel that the ghetto 
pattern for the Negro is the back- 
bone of Jim Crow in American life 
and that once segregation is wiped 
out, discriminatory ways will also 
exit. 

Among Negroes there is the same 
unanimity as among whites—but in 
the opposite direction. The poll in 
Negro areas showed these results: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 0% 96% 4% 
West 0% 98% 2% 
South 1% 95% 4% 


Aside from the arguments against 
the restrictive covenants on the basis 
that these anti-Negro pacts violate 
the freedoms guaranteed under the 
14th Amendment, it is also pointed 
out that many of the Negro’s un- 
fortunate conditions of housing are 
due to restrictive agreements which 
hem colored persons into ghettos 
where ancient slum hovels are the 
only homes available. 

Such evils as juvenile delinquency 
and crime are laid to the crowded, 
crammed communities in which Ne- 
groes are forced to live. 


F WE ARE to preserve our 
acerca cities, we must con- 

tinue to maintain them as at- 

tractive places in which to 
live. To do this we must rebuild 
the older areas and conserve those 
which still retain many of the fea- 
' tures desirable for urban life. 

We must maintain communities 
of people who live together because 
of their mutual interests. They like 
their neighbors and want their chil- 
dren to play together and to grow 
up together. When they purchase 
or build homes in these areas they 
do so in hope that the communities 
will be preserved, and that other 
people of similar tastes and charac- 
ter will be encouraged to move in 
as houses and apartments become 
available. They are proud of their 
neighborhoods. 

If we are to encourage home own- 
ership and civic pride, these things 
are desirable. These people have a 
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Ave Race 


Sustifiable? 


By Newfon D. Farr 


right to resist invasion of their com- 
munities by elements which tend to 
detract from their previous condi- 
tion. 

Negroes as a group like to live 
together with those who have simi- 
lar interests in jobs and personal 
relationships. Many of them have 
made progress over their previous 
condition of servitude and limited 
opportunity. However, as a group 
they have not yet made themselves 
desirable as neighbors for others 
whose opportunities have been more 
fortunate. 

Certain individuals have achieved 
success in education and business 
and have been able to overcome 
many of the characteristics of the 
Negro race which are unattractive 
to others. However, it has been the 
custom to consider all Negroes as 
a group, and until progress has been 
achieved by a greater number of this 
group there will continue to be re- 
sistance on the part of those who 
have had greater opportunities. 

Without proper planning and 
control the rapid expansion of Ne- 
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gro communities causes great dis- 
tress and heavy property loss among 
the white residents and property 
owners in the areas affected. 

The restrictive covenant was orig- 
inally established to prevent rapid 
expansion of Negroes into white 
areas. The results have been ex- 
tremely valuable in the preservation 
of communities which today are 
still attracting the better class of 
citizens. If it had not been for the 
restrictive covenants, thousands of 
desirable citizens would have been 
evicted from their homes. These are 
the people who because of economic 
stability, build good houses and 
apartment buildings and maintain 
them in excellent condition. They 
take an interest in community af- 
fairs. They are the backbone of a 
city when it comes to tax-paying 
ability and the maintenance of the 


To: 


HE ESSENCE of the hous- 

j ng problem of Negroes and 
other minority groups in the 

North and the West for the 

last twenty-five years has been a lack 
of space and housing facilities. This 
condition has arisen because colored 
and other minority people no longer 
have free access to all sections of the 
city. They are limited to well-de- 
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financial structure of the city. Their 
loss would be severe if they were 
forced to move outside of the city 
limits. 

The greatest need today is for re- 
building of the city’s older areas, 
Some of these are occupied by Ne- 
groes, and it is in those areas, where 
there is a minimum of resistance on 
the part of nearby communities, that 
new construction for Negro hous- 
ing should be encouraged. Efforts 
should be made to encourage the 
type of building that can be pri- 
vately financed and handled by the 
small contractor. 

Realtors and builders are exerting 
their maximum: infiuence to provide 
new housing in Negro districts. The 
Negro housing problem will not be 
solved by the elimination of restric- 


tive covenants but by other means — 


which will provide healthier devel- 
opment for all neighborhoods. 


Condensed from the pamphlet, ‘‘Hemmed In” 
By Robert C. Weaver 


fined and inadequate areas. 

Prior to World War I there was 
little enforced segregation in hous- 
ing in the North and West. Except 
for Orientals on the West Coast, the 
concentration of minorities in cer- 
tain neighborhoods was due chiefly 
to their low incomes. Even in cities 
like Chicago, where today the Negro 
ghetto is surrounded by an iron 
band of restrictive agreements, Ne- 
groes lived in all sections until 
1910. 

Then, as the cities began to grow 
rapidly, colored Americans were 
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barred from new areas opened to 
residential use. By the end of the 
first World War, Negroes in most 
northern cities had been concentrat- 
ed in Black Belts. Usually these 
were located in the older sections of 
cities, contained little vacant land 
and afforded inadequate space for a 
growing population. 

Overcrowding, with all its ills 
and social dangers followed. By 
1915, the situation was so bad that 
a violent explosion seemed inevi- 
table, and ultimately a wave of post- 
war race riots swept the nation. Ne- 
groes attempted to get out of the 
limited areas to-which they were re- 
stricted ; whites objected to their ex- 
pansion. The general failure of the 
law enforcement agencies to give 
equal protection to Negroes en- 
couraged acts of violence on the 
part of whites. Lack of confidence 
in the police led many normally law- 
abiding Negroes to take steps to 
protect their lives and families, and 
they fought back. 

Following the period of physical 
violence, the new segregation was 
reinforced through many devices, 
some definitely illegal, others of 
doubtful legality. Zoning was used 
to keep Negroes out of certain areas 
until the Supreme Court declared 
such action unconstitutional. Then 
race restrictive housing covenants 
were developed to effect a similar 
result through individual agree- 
ments. Economic and social pres- 
sures supplemented and sometimes 
substituted for covenants. Physical 
violence has often been used—espe- 
cially in lower-income areas. All of 
this produced the new phenomenon 
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of enforced residential segregation. 

Of all the instruments which ef- 
fect this residential segregation, race 
restrictive covenants are the most 
dangerous. Such covenants give le- 
gal sanction (until declared uncon- 
stitutional) and the appearance of 
respectability to residential segrega- 
tion. This is a significant psycho- 
logical force since race restrictive 


housing covenants are usually most. 


prevalent among the middle- and 
upper-income groups in the com- 
munity. As a result, other groups 
resort to less formal but equally ef- 
fective means of keeping minorities 
out. As long as the “better people” 
in a community sign restrictions 
against certain groups and the courts 
enforce such agreements, other ele- 
ments will “protect” their neighbor- 
hoods against minorities, too. 

Closely associated with this psy- 
chological factor are the economic 
results of race restrictive covenants 
and the residential segregation they 
facilitate. The most important of 
these is the limitation of the supply 
of housing available to minority 
groups on all income levels. 

The white population develops 
deep-rooted interests in all neigh- 
borhoods not already occupied by 
Negroes; even vacant land is given 
color status. Consequently, even 
when there are private or public 
funds available for the construction 
of more housing open to minorities, 
any and all sites outside established 
ghettos are opposed, while the ghet- 
tos, already over-populated, seldom 
offer desirable sites for new con- 
struction. 

The restricted minorities are also 
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exposed to economic exploitation. 
Slum property owners and race re- 
strictive covenant manipulators are 
two sides of the same coin. Both 
develop special interests in main- 
taining the Black Belt. One reaps 
large returns by encouraging a lim- 
ited supply of housing for minori- 
ties; the other sells a false sense of 
protection to white occupants of sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. Neither is 
concerned with the social and eco- 
nomic costs to the city. Meanwhile, 
the restricted non-white family pays 
more rent (and higher purchase 
prices) for inferior accommoda- 
tions. 

Since the supply of housing and 
vacant land available to minorities 
never equals or even approaches the 
demand, the result is a perpetua- 
tion of overcrowding. And the fact 
that the dwellings involved are usu- 
ally ill adapted to the family needs 
and rent-paying abilities of low-in- 
come families leads inevitably to 
doubling-up and physical deteriora- 
tion. Residential segregation be- 
comes contagious and spreads to 
other areas—areas into which low- 
income families would normally 
move. 

Race restrictive housing cove- 
nants, by diverting the normal 
movement of minorities, force these 
groups to pour into areas adjacent to 
their present centers of concentra- 
tion. The internal pressures for ex- 
pansion in the ghettos are so great 
that when any new area is open, the 
already overcrowded and restricted 
minorities rush in and extend the 
area of overcrowding. 

Deterioration of physical facilities 
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is the most obvious result of resi- 
dential segregation. Physical dete- 
rioration is caused by economic and 
not racial factors. It occurs when- 
ever and with whomever overcrowd- 
ing is prevalent. But overcrowding, 
regardless of its cause, brings a de- 
cline of neighborhood standards 
and an inevitable inadequacy of 
neighborhood services such as street 
repair, garbage and trash removal, 
police and fire protection. Cities 
also lose heavily through decreased 
tax revenues, because records prove 
that slum areas do not pay their 
share of the taxes, and, in fact, that 
many absentee-owned slum proper- 
ties are perpetually tax-delinquent. 

Residential segregation causes 
segregation in schools, recreational 
facilities and other public services 
in areas where such segregation is 
prohibited by law. When groups 
are herded together in a given area, 
they are generally confined to the 
use of public facilities located in 
that area. 

As long as a group is relegated 
and confined to a physically unde- 
sirable area (as any overcrowded 
neighborhood inevitably becomes), 
its occupants are all lumped together 
in the minds of most people. A 
curious train of reasoning is initiat- 
ed: the occupants of such an area 
are all believed to be undesirable (as 
indeed some are, as a result of the 
conditions imposed on them), and 
then their perpetual and universal 
banishment to the ghetto is defend- 
ed on the basis of the imputed “‘ra- 
cial” characteristics. 

Since the very existence of segre- 
gation results in diminished inter- 
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group contact, prejudiced attitudes 
grow stronger, and segregation 


gains increasing popular acceptance. 
Any proposal to break down the 
segregated pattern is automatically 
opposed. 

An illustration from the schools 
will support this observation. In 
northern cities with theoretically 
non-segregated schools, residential 
segregation means that many schools 
are attended exclusively by whites. 
When Negroes are introduced, 
white students often resist the move 
on the theory that the school, albeit 
tax-supported, “belongs’’ to them. 

While the majority group is de- 
veloping fears and erroneous con- 
ceptions of the minority group, the 
latter is acquiring and strengthening 
anti-majority group attitudes. The 
frustrations, disappointments and 
limitations of life in the ghetto be- 
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come identified with the power and 
controls lodged in- the majority 
group. The resulting resentment 
finds expression in suspicion and 
belligerency. 

These mutual fears, so often 
fanned by housing situations, are a 
terrible cost for any democratic com- 
munity to pay. In city after city it 
has been illustrated that, in times of 
inter-group tensions or conflicts, 
minorities concentrated in ghettos 
can be more easily victimized than 
in situations where they are fairly 
widely distributed. Residential seg- 
regation breeds inter-group distrust 
and conflict, and it accentuates the 
cost of these conflicts. There has 
seldom been racial strife in those 
sections of a city where whites and 
Negroes live together and know and 
understand each other. 


Creens What P. reaches 


FRANK SINATRA is serious about his speeches on tolerance. 
Listen to the way he renders O/ Man River on his record. Where 
the verse says: ‘“Darkies all work on the Mississippi,’ he sings it: 
“Here we all work on the Mississippi.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 


COLOR CRAZE 


The Farmer Shakes a Wife. In 
Cold Springs, N.Y., a white farmer 
divorced his Negro wife, claimed he 
didn’t know she was colored when 
he married her. 

Help! Help! In Washington, a 
local newspaper ran a ‘Help 
Wanted” advertisement which read: 
“Wanted dark colored man for 
light work.” 

Crime in the Big City. In Chi- 
cago, a Negro couple was jailed by 
cops when they mistook the light- 
colored wife for a white girl out 
with a Negro. 

It’s Curtains for Color. In Mont- 
zomery, Ala., the state public serv- 
ice commission ruled that a curtain 
must be drawn around all Negroes 
who eat in railroad dining cars. 

If At First You Can’t Secede... 
In Atlanta, Ga., a white unit with- 
drew from the national organization 
of Wives and Veterans, Inc., be- 
cause a Negro congressman was in- 
vited to address the national con- 
vention. 

War Without Peace. In Le- 
Havre, France, 123 Negro soldiers 
were taken off a homeward-bound 
aircraft carrier because there were 
no Jim Crow facilities for the Gls 
on the ship. 

Anything Can Happen Dept. 
In Los Angeles, the notorious anti- 
Negro race baiter Gerald L. K. 
Smith spoke in a Negro church to 
an all-Negro audience to urge sup- 
port for his program. 
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By Richard Burns 


Lordy, Ain’t You Got No 
Shame? In Havre DeGrace, Md., 
a Negro preacher refused to allow 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to speak in 
his church because anti-Negro whites 
protested her appearance. 

Water, Water Everywhere But 
In Columbia, S. C., a Negro WAC 
was slapped by a local cop for 
drinking from a water fountain 
which was supposed to be “for 
white only.” 

Strange Cocktails. In New York, 
Lillian Smith, the Southern-born 
author of Strange Fruit tried to rent 
a room for a mixed Negro-white 
cocktail party, was turned down by 
six hotels. 

Oops! Hitler Slip ped This 
Once. In Detroit, Negro secretaries 
who passed exams for clerical jobs 
in Germany were rejected by the 
U. S. army because there are no Jim 
Crow facilities in Naziland. 

Boys Town in Tank Town, In 
Washington, four Negro members 
of the Boys Town football team 
were farmed out to Negro families 
while the whites stayed in a big ho- 
tel before a football game with a 
local eleven. 

In Again, Out Again. In Camp 
LeJeune, N. C., the U. S. Marine 
Corps long criticized for not com- 
missioning a single Negro officer 
during the war finally promoted a 
Negro to lieutenant then 
promptly discharged him from the 
Marines. 


{| Nigeria’s Bunker Hill is being 


fought with books instead of bullets 


Nigeria s Whade- 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 
By Prince Okechukwu Ikejiani 


HE FIRST skirmishes in the 

struggle for political free- 

dom of the 21 million peo- 

ple of Nigeria are being 

fought today—in the colleges of 
the United States. 

When this freedom comes, as it 
inevitably must, it will be born of 
the strangest and most “modern” 
revolution in the long striving for 
liberty by the oppressed people of 
the world: a revolt won by books 
instead of bullets, by words instead 
of battles. 

The “plotting” of this revolution 
is also unique. There is nothing 
secret about it! The Nigerian na- 
tionalist movement has simply laid 
down a policy: ‘When we have a 
nucleus of highly-trained techni- 
cians in every branch of govern- 
ment and administration, and when 
the masses of our people are freed 
from illiteracy and disease, Nigeria 
will belong to us. Britain will not 
be able to say to us, as to so many 
other colonial peoples: ‘We will 
give you independence when you 
know how to use it.’” 

To achieve this aim the Nigerians 
are sending scores of their young 
men to America to study the sci- 
ences of government, of education, 
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of public health, and of agriculture, 
and bringing them back to teach, 
heal, and administrate. 

Not even the extreme nationalists 
demand a separation from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth—as long as 
their country is “owned and oper- 
ated” by Nigerians. Most Nigerian 
intellectuals believe, in fact, that the 
British Commonwealth could be the 
best system of grouping nations— 
but not on the basis of racial in- 
equality. 

The Nigerian students in Amer- 
ica, of course, do not appreciate the 
discrimination against Negroes, 
which does not exist in Britain. 

“But,” one said, “‘racial intoler- 
ance in America is child’s play com- 
pared with the more subtle British 
variety. The British say, in effect: 
‘We do not make you ride in special 
sections in trains, or require you to 
step off the sidewalk as we come by. 
But we rule you, so obviously we 
are superior to you.’ 

“Besides, Nigerian students are in 
America not to teach racial toler- 
ance, but to learn.” 

The ‘‘Nigerian revolution” 
started without fanfare. A few years 
ago a high-school graduate named 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, who had a great 
lust for learning, ran away from 
home to Sierra Leone to stow away 
on a boat for Britain. His father, a 
pensioned railway clerk, went after 
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him and brought him back. Twice 
more he “ran away towards Eng- 
land,” and twice more was brought 
back before his father agreed to let 
him attend Oxford. 

He stayed a year and didn’t like 
it. He wanted to go to America. 

At Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., he met a group of young 
Negro radicals. Among these were 
George Padmore, a Jamaican who 
was later deported by the United 
States, Prince Nyabongo of Uganda, 
and Langston Hughes. 

Azikiwe went on to Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, and stayed 
there to lecture. Next he took post- 
graduate work at Pennsylvania and 
Columbia Universities in journal- 
ism, political science, and anthropol- 
ogy. 

Gradually his interest in political 
freedom for his people grew to en- 
compass all other Africans as well. 
But he felt it was no use trying to 
work for Africa while living in a 
British protectorate. 

Boldly, he wrote to the League of 

ations and demanded a post as 
secretary so that he could represent 
the people of Africa. The League 
replied courteously that Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy were 
looking after the interests of the 
African people. 

Azikiwe tried the independent 
nations of Africa; if he could get 
into the foreign office of Ethiopia or 
Liberia, he thought, he could “start 
something” with immunity from 
Africa’s European “owners.” But 
neither had a place for him. 

As a last resort, he decided to try 
for a government job in his native 
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Nigeria. He was offered a clerk- 
ship at $50 a month, despite the 
string of degrees after his name. 

Although he went back to Nige- 
ria, he never took the job. Instead, 
he heard of a native chief on the 
Gold Coast with some money to 
invest. He persuaded the chief to 
put the money into a newspaper. 

With the African Morning Post 
was born Nigeria's bloodless revolu- 
tion. One morning Accra, on the 
Gold Coast, was startled by the ap- 
pearance of an ‘‘American type” 
newspaper with glaring headlines 
and race-conscious editorials. In a 
week the Morning Post had out- 
stripped the circulation of the staid, 
English-owned opposition paper. In 
a few more weeks the English paper 
went out of business—hardly any- 
one would buy a copy when they 
could get the alert Post. 

“Actually, it wasn’t those head- 
lines that put the Post over,’ says 
Azikiwe with a smile. “It was some- 
thing that would be considered very 
dull journalism in America—I 
printed little factual stories about 
Africa’s history. The point is that 
every West African schoolboy, who 
could recite the Kings of England 
from Ethelred the Unready down to 
George VI, was surprised that 
Africa possessed such a thing as a 
history.” 

Partly because the high illiteracy 
of West Africa was limiting his cir- 
culation—no district is less than 90 
per cent illiterate—and partly be- 
cause he realized that Africans 
would never be free unless they 
were educated, he offered scholar- 
ships so that the best students could 
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study in America. Also he urged 
parents who could afford it to send 
their sons to America instead of 
England “to learn about democ- 
racy.” 

Azikiwe moved into Lagos, Nige- 
ria, and started his own paper, the 
West African Pilot. Soon he was 
operating a chain of four news- 
papers. 

The youth of the country began 
to look to him for leadership. He 
was paying $150 a month to em- 
ployes who, with the same qualifica- 
tions, would receive $50 a month in 
government posts. 

One of the students to come to 
America under Azikiwe’s guidance 
was Prince Orizu. He studied po- 
litical science at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Columbia, then stayed in 
America to organize the American 
Council on African Education. 

Prince Orizu is a colorful figure. 
A tough democrat, he is also tribal 
ruler of the Nnewi tribe, and uses 
his royal title, robes, and attend- 
ants to gain his democratic ends in 
celebrity-loving New York. 

The Prince has built up a remark- 
able organization. Patrons include 
the presidents of Ohio State, West- 
ern Reserve, Fordham, Howard, 
Detroit, Yale, Wilberforce, and 
Lincoln universities. A number of 
big colleges, including Harvard, 
have been persuaded to offer schol- 
arships to Nigerian students. There 
are more than 100 so far. 

Prominent American Negroes 
have backed the Council with cash. 
Katherine Dunham, famed dancer, 
has established a four-year scholar- 
ship for a Nigerian girl. Lena 
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Horne, Hollywood star, and Joe 
Louis’ wife, Marva, are among the 
subscribers. 

The Prince is now in Nigeria to 
superintend the transportation of 
the first batch of Nigerian scholar- 
ship winners, who will register in 
February at a dozen of the best- 
known American universities. 

This educational exodus is not ex- 
actly encouraged by British official- 
dom in Nigeria. In fact, the nation- 
alists charge that the official attitude 
is that higher education in general, 
and the American brand in particu- 
lar, “‘makes Nigerians dangerously 
progressive.” 

It is claimed that the protector- 
ate’s government works through 
diplomatic channels to have Ameri- 
can colleges turn down Nigerian 
students and through currency con- 
trol makes it difficult for Nigerians 
studying in America to receive 
funds. 

Another of Azikiwe’s protégés is 
Ozumba Mbadiwe, whose father— 
the wealthiest native Nigerian—is a 
banker and gold-mine owner. 

Ozumba Mibadiwe came to Amer- 
ica to study business and finance. 
Finding that Americans were poorly 
informed about the Dark Continent, 
he organized in New York the 
African Academy of Arts and Re- 
search. 

The functions of the Academy are 
many: distribution of A‘rican news 
without English “‘slant,’” staging 
exhibitions of African crafts and 
culture, and encouraging African 
trade. 

The Academy’s director is Mbanu 
Ojike, graduate of Ohio State and 
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Chicago universities, who is soon to 
return to Nigeria to be general man- 
ager of Azikiwe’s publications. 

One Nigerian tribe, the Ibibios, 
was persuaded by the publisher to 
send several members to American 
universities. They have returned to 
educate their own people. 

Professor Nshima, an M.A. and 
B.Sc., now heads the native national 
college at Kalibala. 

When another Ibibio, Ibanga 
Aikatbio, returned to Nigeria, he ap- 
pealed to his tribe for money and 
within a month had collected 
enough to build an Ibibio State Col- 
lege, of which he is principal. 

Azikiwe’s opponents are not only 
the British administrators but also 
local “kings” who have been well 
used by the British, and occupy a 
position similar to that of the In- 
dian princes. The older generation 
of middle class people, too, are not 
wholly sympathetic. 

But Zik’s answer to them is the 
Nigerian National Council, of 
which he is general secretary. It has 
7,000,000 members who take their 
gospel—and the newspapers—from 
Zik. 

When Nigerian workers called a 
general strike last fall demanding a 
60-cent-a-day basic wage (some la- 
bor has been paid as little as 10 
cents a day), Zik’s papers were sym- 
pathetic towards them. The govern- 


ment warned him that he might be 
arrested if he published editorials 
which “aroused the people.” 

He countered by leaving his edi- 
torial columns blank except for the 
captions the text would have car- 
ried; 

FREEDOM OF THE NIGERIAN 
WORKER 


THE LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 
FREEDOM OF THE NIGERIAN PRESS 
FREEDOM FROM INSECURITY 


Under each caption he published 
quite uncensorable quotations from 
John Milton, John Ruskin, and the 
American Declaration of Rights. 

That annoyed the government 
more than the editorials would 
have. They suspended publication 
of all of Zik’s papers. 

Zik cabled his friends in England, 
America, and the British West In- 
dies. He said his own life, and the 
freedom of thought in Nigeria, 
were endangered. 

The torrent of protest which fol- 
lowed from labor unions, educa- 
tional organizations, and scores of 
others forced the ban to be lifted. 

Zik’s first editions after the ban 
declared: ‘““We resume the forward 
march, determined to carry on the 
struggle relentlessly until we safely 
pilot West Africans into that port 
which destiny has willed for them 
as an heritage.” 
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{ IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Author sees peculiar presumption 
in whites’ replies to ‘If 1 Were A Negro’ query 


Cats White 


By Henrietta 


HERE IS a peculiar and deep 

} presumption in any white per- 
son saying what he would do 
if he were a Negro. 

He does not know what he would 
do any more than he knows what 
he would do if he fell under a train 
and lost a leg, or drifted for forty 
days in an open boat. They are ex- 
periences outside of one’s condition- 
ing. He might plan; he might be 
quite loquacious on the subject, but 
he would not £now. 

No average American white per- 
son has been prepared—unless he is 
a Jew—to face the heavy closed 
door of segregation. And segrega- 
tion is, to my way of thinking, the 
one word which sums up the entire 
sociological, economic and psychic 
problem of the Negro. (‘Problem 
of the Negro’’—do you see what I 
mean? A problem belonging to the 
Negro, not Negro-problem. To be 
sure there is a white problem, but 
I have not yet been able to under- 
stand what is meant by Negro-prob- 
lem.) 

To be sure any one of us could, 
at some given moment, experience 
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discrimination. I could experience 
it as a woman, discriminated against 
in a job; I could experience it as a 
foreigner in some other country. 
This sense of what I might experi- 
ence is the only justification I have 
for venturing into a world where 
I must speak as an outsider. 

Too many times I have been 
ashamed, not of my white skin but 
of something deeper and more in- 
definable, when I have seen for a 
moment into the heart of a Negro 
friend. I might not be convinced 
of the fallacy of race (a conviction, 
nevertheless, as much a part of me 
as taking a breath) but I would still 
be passionately indignant at the 
waste of human values which a Ne- 
gro’s bitterness or even his defen- 
sive philosophy forces upon himself 
and his enemies. 

So what would I do if I were a 
Negro? I think I.would do three 
things, in this order. I would know 
myself, my heart, my spirit, my 
mind, my ideals, my ambitions. I 
would know my own _ inner 
strengths. I do not add, as you see, 
the usual conclusion “and weak- 
nesses.” I believe in the positive 
approach to all things, and if my 
strength is strong and my inner life 
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has balance, my weaknesses take 
care of themselves. 

I would nourish myself—I, Hen- 
rietta Buckmaster—with the things 
with which I nourished myself for 
years when I was a wheelchair-rid- 
den child; that is, books, sounds 
(I read aloud to myself the Psalms 
and Shakespeare because I loved the 
sounds and they gave me satisfac- 
tion), pictures, for I liked the 
movements of pictures, paintings, 
because I liked their color, music, 
because I found emotional substance 
in it. Another might find the same 
nourishment in the country, the 
same familiarity with himself in 
scientific studying, or in athletics. 
Whatever path led me to myself I 
would follow it. 

Someone will say, a Negro in 
Mississippi cannot get books to read 
from a public library, he cannot see 
pictures in a museum—and besides, 
do I not know that to survive in 
Mississippi, or Georgia, or Ala- 
bama, is enough to ask? I have no 
answer—except the next step in my 
sequence, and it is not a light or 
bounding step. 

I would join whatever group I 
could reach which was fighting 
social and economic inequality, 
whether it was a church group, a 
union, a local chapter of the 
NAACP or the Urban League, a 
political party. If it were fighting, 
I would bring the effectiveness of 
one more voice, one more letter to 
state legislatures or Congress or 
business groups, one more dollar 
bill, and I would be convinced of 
the importance of my action. 

In addition I wou'd expect re- 
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sults. Not bitterly, so that I ex- 
hausted myself, but because I was 
convinced that the pressure of the 
inevitable would one day collapse 
the miserable structure of economic 
conservatism and bigotry, and pos- 
sibly—just possibly—I might see it 
take place. 

Finally, I would train myself in 
whatever job I wanted to take. If 
I wanted to be a secretary, I would 
become an excellent typist and sten- 
ographer. If I wanted to be an 
artist I would study painting. If I 
wanted to be a skilled mechanic, I 
would take a course if humanly pos- 
sible. 

True, the chances are nine to one 
that I would be obliged to support 
myself as a domestic or in some un- 
skilled job if I wanted to eat. But 
I would have the knowledge which 
would allow me to step into the job 
I desired if such a one came. 

I do not put thi down glibly. 
The chances of the job are more re- 
mote than the next breakfast, but 
it will not stay remote forever, it 
grows less and less remote with 
each word of protest, each action 
bringing change nearer. 

Many times I have heard a young 
Negro say with bitterness that he 
would never be given such-and-such 
a job, so why train for it. I cannot 
believe in this attitude. It is pro- 
foundly human, but that is not suf- 
ficient. As a Negro I would realize 
that such bitter indulgences, per- 
mitted to others, were not permitted 
to me. 

To give tone to all this, | would 
know the history of my own fore- 
bears. African history, American 
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history, the ancient cultures of the 
Negro, the leaders who have cut 
paths through his wilderness, the 
spectacular—and the more prosaic 
—accomplishments of my people. 
I would do this, not from any 
chauvinistic impulse, but because I 
would realize that a people with no 
recognition of their own achieve- 
ments are often rootless people, 
they lack the powerful strength 
which comes from continuity of ef- 
fort, they do not possess fully their 
own dignity. 

I can well believe that what I 
have written will make many im- 
patient. No one would be less sur- 
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prised than I at their impatience. 

I do not know the daily prob- 
lems, I do not experience in my 
own spirit the daily humiliations, I 
do not have the same kind of strug- 
gle with frustrated ambitions. I 
have only myself, and only myself 
to go by. 

That is never enough for any of 
us. But I would like to draw 
nearer in all ways because I am not 
temperamentally equipped to live in 
a divided world. I want the com- 


pound idea of men to be a reality. 
Then I will really be able to settle 
down to the agreeable task of being 
a whole person. 
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O N A NOTE of triumph, ye quiz editor tosses a rather sour note into 


che question box proceedings this month with a really tough mu- 
sical program that will test your ear for lilting melodies as penned 
and sung by outstanding Negro artists. 

The queries are simple enough but the answers are another thing. Credit 
yourself with 3 points for each correct item. Perfect score is 90, which 
puts you in the groove but good. Anything over 70 is fair while the 60 
mark and under indicates you're in the tone deaf class. See correct answers 
on inside back cover. 


1. What instruments are played by: Coleman Hawkins, Dorothy Done- 
van, Albert Ammons, J. C. Higginbottom, Louis Jordan, Bunk Johnson? 


2. Match the following songs with the names of their composers: 


A. Deep River a. Phil Moore 
B. Honeysuckle Rose b. W. C. Handy 
C. Shoo Shoo, Baby c. James Weldon Johnson 
D. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny  d. Fats Waller 
E. St. Louis Blues e. James Bland 
F. Do Nuthin’ Til You Hear from f. Harry Burleigh 
Me 
G. Nobody Knows the Trouble g. Duke Ellington 
I've Seen 
H. Caldonia h. Richard Jones 


3. What is the first name of the musicians whose nicknames are: 


a. King Cole f. Duke Ellington 
b. Fats Waller g. Cab Calloway 
c. Fatha Hines h. Jelly Roll Morton 
d. Cootie Williams i. T-Bone Walker 
e. Satchmo Armstrong j. Count Basie 

4. What voice do the following sing? 
a. Roland Hayes d. Dorothy Maynor 
b. Todd Duncan e. Paul Robeson 
c. Ann Brown f. Marian Anderson 


| Negro clerk in N. Y. Grand Central Station 
Lost and Found handles fortune in forgotten articles 


* 


Condensed from New York Mirror 


By Sidney Fields 


\TIENCE doesn’t grow in 
P every garden, but it sure 

blooms every day in a little 

cubby hole in Grand Central 
Terminal. Bill Johnson occupies the 
cubby hole. He’s the Lost & Found 
Clerk in the Terminal. 

Day in, day out he sits like pa- 
tience on a monument, smiling at 
absent-minded humanity, waiting 
for losers and finders of a bag full 
of jewels, or a jar of pickled snakes, 
dressed chickens, watch movements, 
a rabbit fur, mink coat, or false 
teeth. 

Three-fourths of all stuff lost, 
about 85 per cent of all valuables 
lost get back to their original own- 
ers. Once Bill almost got a lost 
child.... “And I did get a human 
skull. A doctor lost it. He had 
imagination all right. The skull 
looked like a water pitcher, and the 
doctor put a handle on it.” 

“I’m not crazy—yet. Any job 
you're gonna have trouble. But on 
this one, as long as my patience 
holds out . . .” 

This is why Bill Johnson needs a 
mountain of endurance: 

One man keeps coming back for 
one black glove he lost, but can’t 
remember whether it’s the right or 
the left. 

Enough books are brought in to 
start a library. A man came by to 


claim one, didn’t know the title of 
the book, added: “My wife shoves 
one under my arm every morning 
and tells me to read it. I never do.” 

A traveler left his coat in Chicago, 
complained about it to Lost & Found 
in New York. Johnson wired Chi- 
cago, got it put on a train for New 
York. The man said he'd call for 
it the next day... 

‘That was three months ago. The 
coat’s still here.” 

Another man tried to get a huge 
package weighing about 600 pounds 
on a train with him. After a struggle 
he decided he'd rather leave it on 
the platform then miss his train. It 
took four men to cart it to Lost & 
Found. 

A conductor poked his head into 
the Lost & Found window. He 
just found two dressed chickens, 
wanted to take them home. John- 
son refused ... 

“You got to give the loser a 
chance to claim them.” 

“But they'll get spoiled,” the con- 
ductor argued. “Ill pay him for 
them if he shows up.” 

Once a loser claimed a cheap 
looking wallet, satisfied everyone he 
was the rightful owner. Johnson 
never knew it before, but the man 
took thirteen one hundred dollar 
bills out of a secret compartment, 
grinned in relief . . . 
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And then he left a cigar for the 
conductor who found it and breezed 

ff. 

“Most of them ask if they owe 
you anything when they get their 
stuff back. They're always surprised 
to learn they don’t. Lots of them 
leave a reward for valuables, espe- 
cially camera losers. Don’t know 
why. Or they'll ask the name and 
address of the finder so’s they can 
send him a reward.” 

When a lady left two $2,400 dia- 
mond rings on the washstand of the 
ladies’ room she got them right back 
the next morning. 

A suitcase once had $45,000 in 
jewels in it: Diamond bracelet, dia- 
mond rings, watches, necklace. The 
loser showed up in a week with her 
insurance broker. She asked for the 
name of the finder . . . 

“About 97 out of every hundred 
suitcases turned in get back to the 
owner. Sometimes we hold them 
for a year before they claim them. 
Owners have been located in Asia 
and Europe.” 

Suitcases are held intact for 24 
hours, then opened for leads so 
owners can be notified . . . 

“We'll open them up and often 
find vegetables and a steak in ’em.” 

About 6,000 different articles are 
turned in every month. Most fre- 
quent are coats, raincoats, umbrellas. 
Lost & Found gets war bonds, uni- 
forms, paper hat boxes, walking 


canes, and almost everything a per- 
son will carry and forget to remem- 
ber. Lost articles follow the weather. 
In the Spring, topcoats; Winter, 
skis, rubbers, snowshoes; when it 
rains, raincoats. 

As soon as an article is turned in, 
or the loser reports it, time, date, 
place of loss and description are 
carefully entered in a book, and the 
article is given a number. People 
are losing more things now than 
ever before . 


‘Men are as bad losers as women. 
Most of the jewelry is lost by 
women. When a man loses a wallet 
it’s a few dollars. When a woman 
loses her pocketbook, it’s everything 
she owns.” 

Most Bill ever lost was some im- 
portant papers. He never got them 
back. But he’s sure people are es- 
sentially honest . . . 

“They turn it in. Most of ’em 
never figure the Lawd sent ‘it to 
them.” 

Porters, conductors, trainmen, 
Red Caps, passersby and cleaning 
women bring the stuff in. After 90 
days clothes go to the Salvation 
Army, and valuables are given to 
the finders. Finders are always 
checking to see if owners showed 
“But most of it gets back to the 
owners. So losers are keepers and 
finders are the weepers.” 


SP 


{ When Robert felt his father’s strop, 
he knew the bitterness of race hate 


Condensed from Common Ground 


By Frank Yerby 


T IS like this in northern 
Georgia there are hills in- 

stead of the endless flatlands, 

and the pines stand up naked 
for more than a hundred feet be- 
fore they are crowned with a crest 
of green. Up near the Tennessee 
line, the hills steepen into moun- 
tains. 

The fogs collect in the hollows 
in the morning, so that standing on 
a shelf rock you can look up at a 
clear blue sky and down at the pine 
tops poking their trunkless and dis- 
embodied tops through the swirling 
mists. 

It was this that the boy Robert 
liked to do first in the morning, get- 
ting up early before his father was 
awake and climbing with long lop- 
ing steps the trail that curved up- 
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ward, going while it was still dark, 
moving upward over the fogwet 
rocks through the blue haze where 
the spruce and pine moved dimly in 
the air. 

“Chasin’ the sun up,” he called 
it, smiling, showing all his teeth 
white and even in his black face. 
“I goes up while it is still dark down 
below, an when I git to the top, I 
done raise up the sun, so I got day- 
light. Down there,” pointing, “‘it 
still night.” 

The boy’s father, old Rafe, did 
not stop him in his wanderings. He 
was an old man, old indeed even 
when Robert was born, and be- 
tween them there was little com- 
munication. Rafe cut the trees, slash 
pine for the paper mills, cordwood 
for burning, and took them down 
the slow winding trails for fifty 
miles to Atlanta, driving all the 
way behind a mule as old and quiet 
as himself. 

Robert helped his father when 
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he felt like it, and when he didn’t, 
he simply wandered off. Old Rafe 
never checked him, and his mother 
was long since dead. 

In the evenings, the old man sat 
before the big stone fireplace and 
read the Bible by the light of the 
pine knots. He taught Robert to 
read from it, and they took turns 
reading aloud to each other. Often 
they simply sat and stared into the 
flickering firelight, dreaming old 
dreams and young dreams, centuries 
apart. 

“Ought git erway from heah,” 
Rafe would say. ‘Go down to the 
city, give you a chanct.”’ 

“What fur? We got everything. 
We got a house, we got vittles, an 
when we needs money you sells the 
wood. Watcha want to go fur? 
Ain pretty in the city. All dirt an 
smoke.” He looked at his father, 
his voice softening. ‘An up heah, 
paw, we got—mountains.” 

“I knows, I knows,” the old man 
said, “‘but you oughta have frens— 
young frens. You gittin big now. 
Fo long you be wentin you a gal.” 

Robert looked into the fire. “Be 
nice to have a gal,” he said. ‘Be 
kinda nice to git some real book- 
learnin. Awright, paw, we go— 
next year. I’m sleepy. Bes be gittin 
to bed.” 

The fog crept down into the val- 
leys and swirled around the boles 
of the trees. The sky purpled into 
night and pinned a tiara of stars 
above the low, rounded crests of 
the southern mountains. And the 
wind poured small, lost whispers 
through the dwarf spruce. In the 
cabin, the old man slept. 


February 


But the boy was kneeling by the 
glassless casement of the window 
looking out over the mountains, 
Already it was Spring and the air 
was warm, smelling of clover and 
cow dung and the perfume of 
laurel. The fire, needless now for 
warmth, used only for reading, had 
burned itself out, so that in the 
cabin it was dark. 

“Wonder how Loon Lake look 
right now,” the boy whispered. 
“Never been there at night. Bright 
night lak this go there easy. Full 
moon now, bright as day. Paw 
woan know. Sleeping lak a log.” 

He stood up and tiptoed to the 
door. A little wind pushed against 
it as it opened, and the hinges 
creaked loudly. Robert drew in his 
breath sharply looking back through 
the darkness to where old Rafe lay 
on his pallet. The old man sighed, 
and the boy was frozen. Then it was 
still again and Robert was gone out 
of the cabin, running softly across 
the flat table rock on which it stood 
and dropping down the trail, his 
feet making a little scurrying on the 
rocks. 

The trails going down were steep, 
but the moonlight was very clear so 
that he could pick out every twig 
and every loose stone. He went very 
quietly, from force of habit rather 
than from any fear, moving as a 
woods thing moves, with grace and 
surety. 

And now he could see the lake 
glimmering through the trees, 
washed with moonfire. But as he 
came close, the shimmering was 
broken by the two great splashes so 
close that almost they were one 
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splash, the water rising up like 
white wings and the darkness shat- 
tered. 

Instantly he dropped to his belly 
and started worming his way 
through the brush to a place where 
the rocks were broken through and 
he could see the water. The silver 
was dancing crazily, spreading out, 
out, out on little wave tops until it 
broke against the sides of the rocks 
(moss green and slimy) in a little 
lapping. Then a head broke the 
blackness and another, the moon- 
light glistening down upon bare 
shoulders. The water glued the hair 
down to their heads but even from 
where he lay Robert could see that 
on one head it was long and very 
fair, streaming down wetly over the 
neck, playing out golden net over 
the bare back as she broke water 
and swam expertly toward the rocks 
a little way from those behind which 
Robert was hiding. 

She. A girl. He drew his breath 
in sharply. 

Then they were climbing out 
upon the rocks in the moonlight 
that was almost as bright as day, 
and lying there in the brush the 
black boy saw that they were-naked. 
He knew then at once that he should 
be gone, that for him to see this 
that now he saw could mean death 
and worse, but they were so close 
that he could not move without 
their hearing. 

So at first he closed his eyes, the 
fear in him very deep and dark and 
clutching at his throat from the in- 
side so that his breath was a chok- 
ing tangle burning in his lungs. 
But then he opened them again. 
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The girl was standing up and run- 
ning her fingers through her long 
golden hair, pushing it out and back, 
away from her shoulders. And her 
whiteness was like the mountain 
laurel. 

Watching, unable to turn his eyes 
away, Robert saw how it was with 
a young girl, everything with a 
softness and a roundness, in spite 
of the sapling slimness and colt- 
like length of limb. He lay very 
still, measuring out his breath into 
the air so that there would be no 
noise ; but then the girl turned, and 
the droplets of water still clinging 
to the fair skin caught the light, 
glittering like diamonds. 

He stood up suddenly, reck- 
lessly. And all the littie loose stones 
slid out from under his feet and 
cascaded off the bigger rocks into 
the water making little silver 
splashes. The white boy was on his 
feet at the same instant facing him, 
and Robert was staring into a face 
he knew almost as well as he knew 
his own. 

“Joey!” the girl cried, doubled up 
grotesquely. “He saw us!” 

“Whatcha doin here?” the boy 
demanded. “Yuh dirty spying black 
bastid!” 

“T ain spying, Joey,’’ Robert said. 
“T jes come t—” 

But the white boy hit him then, 
hard across the mouth, so that his 
full lips broke against his teeth, 
and his tongue was hot and salt 
with blood taste. 

“Doan hit me, Joey,” Robert 
pleaded. “I ain gonna tell, I swears 
fo Gawd—” 

“Yuh damn right yuh ain’t a goin 
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to tell! You won't never git outa 
here alive!” 

Robert's fists came up then, block- 
ing the white boy's blows, riding 
the punches, ducking under them, 
bobbing, wheeling, sidestepping. 
And the girl watching, forgetting to 
hide her secret body with her hands, 
whispered to herself, “He seen 
me! Like this he seen me! God 
almighty!” 

Then, suddenly, all the fear was 
gone from Robert as though it never 
was, and he struck out in a fury, 
hooking Joey's head from left to 
right to left again. Then he sent 
his fist whistling into the white 
boy’s stomach, and Joey went down 
abruptly upon the rocks. The black 
boy wheeled then and started to run, 
scrambling across the rocks. 

But the girl dived into the bushes 
where their clothes were and came 
out with the bottle. 

“Here,” she cried, ‘he seen me! 
Don’t let him git away!” 

The rocks there were steep, and 
Robert had to turn and twist. Joey 
waited until he was scaling the side 
of one a few yards away; then he 
ran up close and threw the bottle. 
It turned over end by end catching 
the moonlight, gleaming silver. 
Then it crashed against the side of 
Robert’s head in a bright shower, 
and afterwards came the blood. His 
hands clawed briefly against the 
rock, then he dropped down into the 
tall grass. The pair approached him, 
shivering a little in the rising wind. 

“Is he daid?” 

“Yeah—reckon so. C'mon, git 
your clo’s on. We got to git the 
hell outa here!’’ 
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They went back toward the lake, 
and afterwards, clearly, came the 
rustle of garments. Robert lay very 
still until he could hear their foot- 
steps going down. Then he was up, 
pressing his hand to his head where 
the hot, sticky ooze was slowing, 
and stumbled blindly up the trail. 

In the morning, the sun was hot 
and golden. Robert lay on the pal- 
let with his head bandaged with 
clean sheeting. He twisted miser- 
ably under his father’s eyes. 

“Ain’tcha gonna tell me?” Rafe 
asked gently. 

“I done tole you, Paw,” the boy 
said. “I cain’t tell you, I jes cain’t!” 

The old man went to the doorway 
and looked out down to where the 
trail went curving down the moun- 
tainside. Above the cabin, the 
laurel were beginning to whiten, 
and lower down the dogwood made 
Spring snow. 

“You ain hurt bad,” he said. “I 
jes doan want you in no trouble. 
You ain in no trouble, is you, son?” 

“Naw, Paw,” Robert said softly. 

“Awright, son, you go to sleep 
now. I go out and git some stuff 
to make a poultice.” 

Robert heard him moving away 
from the door, his ancient footsteps 
dragging. 

Afterwards it was very still in 
the cabin. The sun crossed the 
mountains stretching the shadows 
out long and cool blue, then short- 
ening them inch by inch until fin- 
ally there were no shadows at all. 
Then again there were short sha- 
dows starting, this time pointing 
east, lengthening into evening, the 
coolness coming down, and the little 
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wind talking. 

Old Rafe came back with his 
hands full of fresh green leaves. 
They gave off a clean smell. Then 
he was bending over his son, un- 
winding the bandage, and pressing 
the leaves against the torn scalp. 
Almost at once, Robert could feel 
the fever leaving. He felt stronger. 

The old man stirred up the fire, 
putting the iron pot over it, toss- 
ing in the greens and the hunk of 
salt pork. After a time it began 
to simmer, filling the room with a 
rich, dark smell. Rafe bent over it 
stirring rapidly. Then he straight- 
ened. From the door had come a 
hard, clear knocking. 

Robert sat bolt upright. His 
head crashed and throbbed. 

“You're here, Rafe?” 

“Yassuh, Mr. Walters!” Rafe 
beamed. ‘“‘Yassuh!” Then he was 
flinging his door wide, saying, 
“Come in, suh! Come right on in!” 

“Naw,” the white man said, 
“reckon I'll stay out here. I got 
somethin to talk over wit you, Rafe.” 

“Yassuh,” Rafe said, and his 
voice was puzzled. “Yassuh?” 

“Thet boy o yourn. Las night he 
did somethin bad, Rafe, powerful 
bad.” 

Rafe’s voice was a dry whisper. 

“Yassuh,” he croaked. ‘‘Yas- 
suh?”’ 

“Las night my boy was out walkin 
with his girl. He says that boy o 
yourn come outa the bushes and 
gtabbed at her. Say he acted like 
he were drunk.” 

“But my boy doan drink, Mr. 
Walters! He doan never tech a 
drop.” 


“Be better to think he were 
drunk, Rafe,’ the white man said 
quietly. 

Rafe’s chin was sunk into his 
chest, and his old form seemed to 
shrink. 

“Yassuh,” he quavered. 

“Well, my boy beat him off. Had 
to hit him over the haid with a 
bottle fore he’d leave. Rafe, you 
know what'd happen if I was to 
spread this eroun?” 

“Yassuh,”” 

“You been a good nigger, Rafe,” 
the white man said slowly. ‘‘Ain’t 
never had no trouble outa you.” 

‘“‘Nawsuh, Mistuh Walters, you 
sho Lawd ain't!” 

“But he got to be punished, Rafe. 
You got to punish him.” 

Rafe’s voice was loud with relief. 

“I punish him awright, Mistuh 
Walters! I tek the hide offen him!” 

The white man looked at Rafe. 

“Now, Rafe,” he said quietly. 

“Right now, suh? He kinda sick 
—that bottle—” 

“Right now, Rafe.” 

Rafe came back into the cabin. 
His breath was coming out in thick 
gasps, and the whites of his eyes 
showed yellow in his black face. 
He walked through the house and 
out on the back porch where the 
heavy razor strap hung. Then he 
came back, his eyes glittering. 

“Git up!” he roared at the boy. 
“Go in yo maw’s room!” 

“Paw—”’ Robert said. “Paw—” 

“Do lak I tells yuh!” 

Since she had died, they, neither 
of them, had disturbed this room. 
The magnificent brass bed, brought 
all the way from Atlanta by wagon, 
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still gleamed golden in the sunlight. 
Then old Rafe was bending the boy 
over, tying his wrists to the bed- 
stead, lashing them so tight that 
they hurt. 
and swung the strap. 

“Doan never say nothin to no 
white man!’ he chanted, and the 
strap came down with a broad clear 
whack. “Doan you never say 
nothin,” he grunted out, “to no 
white folks! Never no And 
the big strap sang through the air 
and bit and again and again once 
more again until Robert lost all 
count of them, the blows being 
blended in one sickening welter of 
pain that rode in upon his vitals 
in wave after wave of sickness. 

“You gonna do hit eny mo?” the 
old man cried, bringing down the 
strap. “You gonna do hit eny mo?” 

But something else was rising up 
in Robert’s throat, something black 
and nameless, rising so thick and 
hot*that gladly, willingly, he would 
have died there before loosening his 
bitten lips to utter a word. 

His father brought the strap 
own once more. 

“An roun er white gal,’ he 
chanted hoarsely, ‘“doan even 
breathe!” 

But this time the pain had bitten 
down too deep. The boy opened 
his mouth wide, the corded muscles 
of his belly heaved, and he was sick 
upon the floor. Rafe let the strap 


fall. Then he fished in his pockets 
for his knife and cut the boy loose. 

“You go lay down,” he said 
harshly. 


Then he walked through 


He stepped back then ° 


the house to where the white man 
waited. 

“Awright, Rafe,” the white man 
said, “you sure gave him a hidin! 
Stop by my place when you're down 
that way. Got a couple o little jobs 
I want you to do.” 

“Yassuh,” Rafe croaked. ‘“Yas- 
suh.” Then he sat down on the 
steps and watched the white man 
striding off, down the trail. He 
sat very still, hunched up on the 
steps, while the dusk deepened into 
night, and a string of stars trailed 
out over the mountains. 

And after it was dark, the boy 
came out, dressed, wearing his shoes 
and his hat. He stopped beside the 
old man, leaning with his eyes 
closed against the post, and stretched 
out his hand. Rafe did not move 
or speak. Leaning close, Robert 
could see the slow tears streaking 
from under the heavy lids. But 
now, finally, it was too late. 

He went past his father without 
speaking, the little bandana-tied 
bundle in his hand, and_ started 
down the trail to where the trains 
were, where they snorted to a stop 
under the water tower, pluming the 
night with whiteness. 

The old man stood up suddenly 
and called out: ‘‘Robert!’’ 

But the boy plunged on unheed- 
ing down the dark road, his hard 
heels making a great clatter on the 
rocks. And as he went, the moon 
rode out of a cloud, but still the 
road was dark, all the roads going 
down were dark, drenched in night 
—darkness within darkness—all 
down the darkened trail. 


{| Los Angeles seen best hope 


for breaking segregation patiern 
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Condensed from 
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EGROES have had a curious 
in Los Angeles. A 
Negro was among the colon- 
ists that founded the city in 
1781; and the census of 1850 
showed 15 Negro residents. 
Despite the fact that Thomas 
Starr King eventually succeeded in 
swinging California behind the 
Union cause, there was a strong 
Democratic-Confederate element in 
California, particularly in the south- 
ern part of the state. In fact, Cali- 
fornia adopted a fugitive slave stat- 
ute; refused to accept the testimony 
of Negroes in judicial proceedings 
until 1863; and, in 1869, rejected 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 
A comment in the Los Angeles 
News for January 25, 1867, indi- 
cates the general temper of com- 
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munity opinion toward Negroes: 
“The soul of the Negro is as black 
and as putrid as his body. Should 
such a creature vote? He has no 
more capacity for reason than his 
native hyena or crocodile.” As a 
consequence, Los Angeles was 
widely known as a “bad town” for 
Negroes from 1850 to 1880. 

Much the same situation pre- 
vailed elsewhere in California. Sac- 
ramento had a definite complex on 
the subject of Negroes which pre- 
vailed long after the Civil War. 

Migration changed the situation 
in Los Angeles. The first great tide 
of “white settlers” to Southern Cal- 
ifornia was made up largely of peo- 
ple from New England, with the 
point-of-origin gradually shifting to 
the North Central States. Many 
Union Army veterans were repre- 
sented in this migration. 

By 1890 Los Angeles began to 
acquire the reputation of being a 
“good town” for Negroes. From 
188 Negroes in the County of Los 
Angeles in 1880, the number in- 
creased to 1,817 in 1890 (a sharp 
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increase for a decade) ; to 2,841 in 
1900; to 7,599 in 1910; to 18,738 
in 1920; to 30,893 in 1930; and to 
75,209 in 1940 (today there are 
aproximately 150,000 in the coun- 
ty). While the increase in the 
number of Negroes was not large, 
nevertheless, the rate of inciease 
was exceptionally high after 1880. 

By 1900 Los Angeles had almost 
completely outgrown its anti-Negro 
bias. A tradition survives, for ex- 
ample, that the city was one of the 
first communities in America to em- 
ploy Negro firemen and policemen. 
A number of early Negro migrants 
succeeded exceptionally well in Los 
Angeles and made sizeable fortunes 
in real estate, scrap iron, hog-farm- 
ing, and in other lines. 

After 1916 a sizeable Negro 
community developed in ‘Mud 
Town,” or Watts, on the outskirts 
of Los Angeles, made up largely 
of migrants from rural areas in Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, and Alabama. 
Still another colony sprang up along 
Temple Street, near an abandoned 
oil field. Most of the Temple 
Street Negroes (long isolated from 
the main Negro community of Los 
Angeles) were from rural areas in 
Tennessee and Georgia. Later a 
settlement of middle western urban 
Negroes came into existence in what 
is known as the “Green Lawn Dis- 
trict,” or the ‘“Budlong District.” 

It was not, however, until 1909 
that there were sufficient Negroes 
in Los Angeles to constitute a real 
colony. Originally located near 
First and Los Angeles Streets, the 
center of the colony, in response to 
the pressure of a rapidly expanding 
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non-Negro population, gradually 
moved further south along Central 
Avenue, in a narrow strip or wedge. 
After 1920, thousands of Ne- 
groes, most of them from rural sec- 
tions in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Alabama began to 
flock westward to ‘Central Ave- 
nue,’’ which is now one of the most 
famous Negro thoroughfares in 
America. The rise of Central Ave- 
nue is the subject of Sweet Man, a 
novel by Gilmore Millen (1932). 
With the war came, of course, the 
great influx of Negroes. The great 
war migration was, to a very large 
extent, systematically organized and 
stimulated: by government agen- 
cies, by various employers, and, in 
particular, by the railroads. In a 
public hearing which I conducted 
as chief of the division of immi- 
gration and housing (in Califor- 
nia) on August 10, 1942, it was 
established that, between June 25, 
1942, and July 13, 1942, alone, the 
railroads had recruited, in collabo- 
ration with the Railroad Retirement 
Board, some 3,100 Negroes for em- 
ployment in California. Active re- 
cruitment campaigns for Negro 
workers had been conducted in Chi- 
cago, Nashville, Chattanooga, Dal- 
las, Houston, El Paso and Beau- 
mont, Shreveport, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, and Tulsa. It was this re- 
cruitment of Negroes for railroad 
employment that really set in mo- 
tion the large-scale mass migration. 
In the eleven western states, there 
were approximately 30,000 Negroes 
in 1900; but by 1940 the number 
had increased to over 170,000. 
As late as 1940 there was really 
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but one Negro community in the 
west, the Negro community of Los 
Angeles. Outside of Los Angeles, 
the other Negro settlements were 
primarily small, isolated, ‘Pullman 
Car’ colonies at the terminal points 
of the railroad lines. 

That more Negroes had not 
moved west prior to 1940 may be 
explained in terms of a number of 
factors: the presence of Indians, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and even a handful of Hin- 
dus, as the base laboring-popula- 
tion. 

The impact of the wartime Ne- 
gto migration on the West Coast 
has not been uniform. While Los 
Angeles has received the largest 
number of migrants, the impact has 
been much less noticeable than in 
Portland, which, however, shows a 
higher percentage increase. Wash- 
ington, with its strong liberal sen- 
timent, is quite unlike Oregon cul- 
turally. Washington has, for ex- 
ample, a civil rights act (albeit a 
weak one), and has never had a 
miscegenation statute. On the other 
hand, Portland, a much more con- 
servative community than Seattle, 
reflects the ‘‘southern” exposure of 
Oregon, by the absence of a civil 
rights statute and the presence of a 
statute against intermarriage. 

Portland has been aptly described 
as “the Boston of the west coast’’: 
a community that, before the war, 
was made up largely of homeown- 
ers; a complacent, compact, self- 
satisfied, priggish “City of Roses.” 
It should be recalled that Oregon 
was a center of KKK activity after 
the First World War. 
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Unquestionably Portland is the 
major area of racial tension on the 
West Coast today, with the East 
Bay district of California being the 
number two tension area. 

Unlike other regions, the pattern 
of race relations on the Pacific Coast 
has long assumed a triangular pat- 
tern: whites, Negroes, and Orien- 
tals; while in Los Angeles the pat- 
tern is quadrilateral: whites, Ne- 
groes, Orientals, and Mexicans, 

It is this basic difference in the 
pattern which serves to make the 
West Coast our racial frontier. 
Here, in this one region, are repre- 
sented important groupings of all 
the racial strains that have gone 
into the making of the American 
people. And in this pattern Ne- 
groes have now become the key 
minority group. 

More important, however, than 
the heterogeneity of the pattern is 
the fact that the West Coast com- 
munities, with varying degrees, are 
migrant communities. Los Angeles 
represents, on this score, the most 
extreme case. From 1900 to 1940 
native-born Californians have sel- 
dom constituted more than 20 per 
cent of the population of Los An- 
geles (the native-born element has 
been much higher in San Fran- 
cisco). 

Migrant communities are, despite 
maladjustments, good communities 
for Negroes and other racial min- 
orities. For there exist important 
cross-currents of opinion in such 
communities and a perennial fer- 
ment that bodes ill for institution- 
alized patterns of segregation and 
discrimination. 
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Communities that are growing 
at a fantastic rate automatically 
create certain opportunities for ra- 
cial minorities, since the mores of 
the community are forever in a 
state of flux and change and it be- 
comes well-nigh impossible to im- 
pose a rigid pattern of segregation. 

The Negro influx to the West 
Coast since 1940 has occurred at a 
time when the region is in the 
process of sloughing off its earlier 
strident nativism. 

It has occurred at a time when a 
great interest has been aroused in 
racial minorities (the Negro influx 
doubtless accounts, in part, for this 
interest); and when communities 
have begun to organize opinion in 
support of fair treatment and a non- 
discriminatory policy. 

It has occurred at a time when 
the other minorities have begun to 
break free of their earlier segre- 
gated existence. Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, for example, are today waging 
a militant fight for their rights and 
the rights of all minorities ; whereas 
prior to 1940 they showed little in- 
terest in these larger issues. Much 
the same ferment is noticeable 
among the Filipinos, Chinese, and 
even in the Mexican communities 
in Southern California. 

There are today 500,000 Mexi- 
cans and Negroes in Los Angeles 
County, and, should they begin to 
collaborate more effectively, they 
could easily acquire a balance-of- 
power political position in the com- 
munity. 

Negro migrants are by no means 
a “backward” or “‘retarded”’ lot. On 
the contrary, they have injected an 
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entirely new leadership element into 
the Negro communities of San 
Francisco, San Diego, the East Bay, 
Portland, and Seattle. The large 
Negro community in Los Angeles 
is one of the best-organized Negro 
communities in America, well inte- 
grated with the liberal-labor-pro- 
gressive forces of the community, 
and notable for the high quality of 
its leadership. The mortality rate 
for the ‘Uncle Tom” type of Ne- 
gro leader on the West Coast since 
1940 has, indeed, been extremely 
high. It is my firm conviction that 
the Negro community in Los An- 
geles is destined to write a new 
chapter in the history of the Negro 
in urban communities in America. 

In 1945, more suits contesting 
the validity of restrictive covenants 
were filed by Negroes in Los An- 
geles than were filed by Negroes in 
all the rest of the nation. I am 
willing to predict that the pattern 
of residential segregation will be 
first broken in Los Angeles. 

The pattern of race relations on 
the West Coast is in a state of flux. 
The situation is so fluid that almost 
anything could happen. The occur- 
rence of rather serious racial dis- 
turbances in such communities as 
Portland, the East Bay district, and 
even in Los Angeles is certainly a 
distinct possibility. But the occur- 
rence of such disturbances should 
not blind observers to the noticeable 
liberal ferment on racial questions 
now apparent throughout the Paci- 
fic Coast. An ever-increasing West 
Coast opinion is being organized 
behind a policy of fair play and 
equal treatment. 


{| Chicago fights prejudice by going 


into its schoolrooms and homes 


Racial heck 


Condensed from Today, Toronto, Canada 
By Ben Blake 


44 HINGS will explode in this 

soon, just as they did 

in Detroit — only worse!”’ 

moaned the gloom ped- 

dlers. “Race hate is like a gas—you 

can’t keep it corked up. The sooner 

it blows the cork, the quicker we 
can get back to normal.” 

Those words, spoken by a few 
Chicagoans, were loudest during the 
tense weeks following the 1943 
Detroit race riot. But the disaster 
never materialized, 

That Chicago didn’t allow its 
complex racial and religious prob- 
lems to detonate into a tragic and 
senseless orgy of violence is due in 
large part to the pooling of the 
brains and talents of a wide variety 
of organizations into the ‘Mayor's 
Committee on Race Relations,”’ set 
up by Edward J. Kelly. 

This committee was formed im- 
mediately after the Detroit riot to 
get at the roots of prejudice in Chi- 
cago. That it is doing a good job 
well is attested by the little people 
of the city—the ones most likely to 
get hurt in a riot. 

Little Joe Edwards, a Negro lad 
on Chicago’s slum-ridden South 
Side, used to dread crossing Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, two blocks 
from his tenement home. Cottage 
Grove is the “line’—across its 
streetcar tracks live white people. 


Joe had been beaten severely by 
white boys on the few occasions he 
dared to cross the border. 

Today Joe and the 340,000 other 
Negroes compressed into their nar- 
row zone on the South Side breathe 
a little easier about their relations 
with white people. Their own rep- 
resentatives on the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee have dramatized their plight 
to the city. 

To their surprise, the colored 
residents found thousands of white 
Chicagoans ready to extend a broth- 
erly hand, after the formerly taboo 
subject of racial prejudice was aired. 

Executive director of this com- 
mittee is Thomas H. Wright, a ro- 
tund, intense ex-school teacher with 
a towering respect for democracy 
and everything that makes it tick. 

Brisk of manner, detesting cant, 
forthright about the need for broth- 
erhood, Tom Wright has drawn up 
his own widely-publicized “Dum- 
barton Oaks for Chicago.” 

“We've got to rid ourselves of 
prejudice, bigotry, hate, and fear of 
our fellow citizens,” Tom tells Ro- 
tary clubs, high schools, American 
Legion posts, and other organiza- 
tions. “Our committee hopes to es- 
tablish a way of life in which all 
our children can walk without fear, 
where justice prevails, and where all 
the facilities of our community life 
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are open to everybody without re- 
Strictions!”’ 

When white students at a Gary, 
Ind., high school went out on strike 
in protest against the presence of 
Negro pupils in their classes, young 
hotheads in a Chicago high school 
eagerly seized upon the idea. A 
strike was called in the Chicago 
school, but, thanks to Tom Wright, 
it was short-lived. 

He paid personal visits to all 
newspaper editors, saying: 

“These strike leaders are expect- 
ing publicity. By withholding it, 
you can wither their hope of spread- 
ing disorder and it will be easier to 
get everybody back to school. Will 
you co-operate?” 

The newspapers did. And, as 
Tom Wright had forecast, without 
the glamorizing effect of headlined 
stories and photos, the strikers’ in- 
terest in their undemocratic “‘cru- 
sade” withered. Peace returned to 
the troubled school. 

Wright and his committee didn’t 
stop there. Knowing that screen 
star Danny Kaye was in Chicago, 
they asked his help in setting 
straight the thinking of students in 
that particular school. 

Danny put on a memorable show 
at Chicago’s venerable Orchestra 
Hall. More than 1000 teen-agers 
sat spellbound. After a song or 
two and some typical cavorting, the 
comedian gave a half-hour straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk. 

“Democracy means you can’t 
push another fellow around because 
of his color or religion!” Danny 
warned, eyes blazing. “You kids 
know what this war was fought for; 
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you've got brothers, fathers, and 
uncles in uniform. But you can 
sandbag the peace by allowing a few 
troublemakers to set race against 
race here at home. The kids who 
pull that stuif in school or any place 
else are selling Uncle Sam short!” 

Dancer Bill Robinson was there, 
too, to give the Negro viewpoint on 
discrimination. Bobby-soxers and 
their boy friends left the hall with a 
new understanding of how danger- 
ous a student strike was to their own 
way of life. 

Police captains have learned to 
respect the opinions of Wright and 
his colleagues. They know that 
when the Mayor’s Committee 
spokesmen bring them facts about 
potentially dangerous situations, it 
pays off in terms of law and order 
to provide as much police protection 
for a troubled neighborhood as 
Wright deems necessary. 

The police even arrange for 
Wright and other leaders of his 
committee to talk with the parents 
of boys who engaged in race-bait- 
ing and hooliganism. Often, the 
parents prove to be foreign-born; 
after Wright tells his story, irate 
fathers and mothers lay down the 
law to sons who are proud of their 
own intolerance. 

Aiding Wright is Harry J. Walk- 
er, the colored associate director of 
the committee, who keeps a sharp 
eye on all real-estate problems 
which may affect Negroes and other 
minority groups adversely. 

“A Negro family may move into 
a neighborhood where none has 
lived before,” Walker explains. 
“Their children may be insulted on 
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the streets. A window may be bro- 
ken by a pack of boys. Perhaps the 
family will receive an anonymous 
threatening letter. 

“My job,” he adds, “‘is a fact- 
finding one: to ascertain the sources 
of good will as well as the focal 
points of race hatred in the neigh- 
borhood. Then, by counseling the 
new family to live as good neigh- 
bors and keep their chins up, and 
by arranging police protection, for 
them and their property, we endeav- 
or to get the community to accept 
them. In most instances we are 
able to prove that Negroes make as 
good citizens as their white neigh- 
bors if given a decent chance!” 

The 60 community agencies which 
constitute the Mayor's Committee 
act promptly to settle troublesome 
situations. When racial tension 
flared in an elementary school, sev- 
eral of the member agencies imme- 
diately promoted a Saturday movie 
party at a neighborhood theater for 
700 of the school’s children. 

Candy was passed out, there was 
community singing, and a movie, 
The House We Live In, was shown. 
The film depicted people of all 
races and creeds living and working 
together. 

Then a much-decorated marine 
sergeant stepped forward and said 
quietly from the stage: ‘‘Listen kids, 
I've just returned from overseas and 
I know what brotherhood means. 
I lived and fought alongside Ne- 
groes, Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants. Over there, we judged a sol- 
dier on his merit, not on his religion 
or color. 

“It burns me up to come back 


here and see a few youngsters talk- 
ing against their neighbors and 
classmates for silly reasons. I 
wouldn’t want such boys as my bud- 
dies!” 

The children listened attentively. 
They filed out of the theater quiet- 
ly. Many had thoughtful expres- 
sions. In the ensuing months, there 
was no more trouble at that school. 

When the stage play Tomorrow 
the World was presented in Chi- 
cago, its attendance was spotty and 
discouraging. Several of the or- 
ganizations within the Mayor's 
Committee thought Chicago chil- 
dren should see what happened to 
the Nazi brat in the play who tried 
to impose his super-race idea on an 
American household. 

They distributed hundreds of play 
tickets to high-school students, who 
afterwards were invited to write let- 
ters to “Emil,” the former Hitler 
youth, telling him how to adjust 
himself to democratic living. A 
flood of letters from the young play- 
goers proved that the theater parties 
had achieved their purpose. 

“When youthful minds and ener- 
gies are guided into sports events 
and community projects, there is 
little time left for listening to hate- 
mongers!” Tom Wright explains. 

“Our job is a long-haul chore 
which must be done in a hurry,” 
Tom admits cheerfully. ‘The war 
is over, but our fight against big- 
otry has just started. Anything we 
can do to keep Chicago mentally 
healthy and emotionally stable in 
the tough months ahead is worth 


trying!” 
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>> THE OLD CRY of “never 
7), Flore Drie again!” is being heard once more 

from Negro bands on their return 
Condensed from Billboard from the Southern circuit. 


Leaders like Calloway, Basie, 

Hawkins, Lunceford and Millander, 

are answering, “No dice,” when their agencies paint pictures of heavy 
Southern coin. 

Duke Ellington, upon his return from below after his first trip in sev- 
eral years, said that that was his last trip that way for many, many moons, 
And Lionel Hampton told Joe Glaser that he’d quit first before making 
the Southern run again. 

It’s an old story to the trade, which knows that it was only the full 
pickings “down under’ that often persuaded Negro bands to suffer the 
indignities and inconveniences of the Southern road. Wonders, though, 
if it isn’t the heavy coin which they've been picking up Canada way 
which has made these orchestras take a stand. Boys are coming back— 
Hawkins, Williams, Basie, Lunceford, with tales of breaking percentage 
figures every night, saying that not only is there more coin per population 
up yonder than there ever was in South, but the atmosphere is happier. 

Copyright, Billboard (December 8, 1945) 


THE JOHNSON family of Col- 

Polydactylsm quitt County, Ga., includes two adults 
and eight children. The ten mem- 

Condensed from Life bers should together have 200 fingers 


and toes. Actually they have 218. 

The father has a normal ten fingers 
and ten toes. So do three children. But Polly, the mother, has six fingers 
on each hand. Jimmy, aged 4, has six fingers on his right hand, seven on 
his left, six toes on his right foot, five on his left foot. Marie, 5, has 
seven fingers on her left hand, six on her right, six toes on each foot. 
Willie Bee, 6, six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot. Mary 
Louise, 8, has six fingers on each hand but only five toes on each foot. 
Raymond, 17, has merely one extra toe. 

Polydactylism is hereditary. Polly Johnson, the mother, apparently in- 
herited the tendency from her father, who had 12 toes, and passed it on 
to her children, who presumably will pass it on to further generations of 
Johnsons. Both she and her children are healthy. None of them complains 
of awkwardness or pain in using his extra digits. 

Genes carrying hereditary traits are what actually produce polydactylism. 
How they are specifically transmitted or what can be done to stop transmis- 
sion is not known and the Mendelian occurrences of polydactylism have 
not yet been charted. In,the case of the Johnson family, the mother, who 
is the carrier, is called a “hybrid” because her father had the trait but 
her mother was normal. In her children most extra digits look normal 
although usually such fingers and toes are malformed. Polydactylism may 
accompany other malformations, particularly kidneys with one or more 
cysts. Other symptoms occurring with polydactylism are abnormal fat, 
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incomplete development of the reproductive organs, chronic progressive 
inflammation of the retina and mental retardation. 

Removing the extra digits is a simple operation. Says Dr. L. E. Holt 
Jr. in Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, ‘The best results are obtained by 
excision which should include the skin at the base.” But the Johnsons 
have never seen a doctor, and a white man living nearby has never noticed 
anything unusual about them. 

Copyright, Life, December 17, 1945 


>> EVEN BEFORE Governor 

fee SE Thomas E. Dewey signed New York 
State’s fair-employment-practices bill 

Condensed from Time last March (to outlaw race discrim- 


ination in jobs), the good, grey New 
York Times had its eye out for a 
Negro reporter. Now it has found one and is breaking him in. 

The new Timesman is round, greying, 43-year-old George Walter 
Streator, new to daily newspapering but a veteran freelance writer, teacher 
and labor organizer for Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers.. Lately he had worked for WPB’s labor division. 

The Times, in hiring Streator for general reporting, followed the ex- 
ample of four neighbors: the Herald Tribune, Post and Brooklyn Eagle, 
each of which has one Negro staffer, and PM, which has two. 

Said Reporter Streator, after his first week: “I haven’t been made to 
feel that I’m a social experiment.” 

Copyright, Time (December 3, 1945) 


>> THE COSMETIC enterprises 

ore King of Mme. C. J. Walker, and Mme. 
Annie M. Turnbo Malone have been 

Condensed from dwarfed by Abe Plough, their one- 


Associated Negro Press time white competitor. 


Starting on a borrowed sum of 
$125, Plough made a familiar figure in Memphis between the years of 
1908 and 1938 as he drove a white horse to peddle his products to local 
drug stores. His workshop then was a one-room second-floor establish- 
ment built around a one-man business. 

Negroes dominated the hair-straightening and beauty products field 
during that 30-year period with their own products. A can of hair oil 
or a jar of pomade sold for 50 cents. Schools were established and diplo- 
mas awarded to graduates for a fee after a course of study. Mme. C. J. 
Walker purchased a $100,000 home on the beautiful Hudson river and 
Mme. Annie Malone was a reputed millionaire. During this period, the 
hair dressing business was considered the most lucrative in the Negro field. 

When Plough and other merchants began their competition, they mar- 
keted cans of hair oil and jars of pomade for 25 cents instead of a half 
dollar. Purchasers contended they could see no difference in quality or 
quantity between the quarter and 50 cent product. 

Plough advertised extensively in Negro newspapers, thus serving to make 
his products a by-word in colored communities. On several occasions he 
is known to have come to the financial aid of Negro business enterprises 
facing a crisis. 

During that same period, the ingenious businessman lived normally and 
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planned the expansion of his thriving business. Plough, Inc., today is 
quoted in Ney York's stock exchange, listing 300,000 shares at $7.50 
per share, with $22,000,000 invested in war bonds, and annual earnings 
for the last three years of $10,000,000 per year. 

In every part of the nation and some foreign countries, Plough’s 104 
salesmen contact 85,000 wholesale and retail concerns to sell such na- 
tionally known products as Black and White cosmetics, Moroline, St. 
Joseph Aspirin, Penetro, Penetro Nose drops, Major’s cement, Mexsana 
and Mufti. The trail before them is blazed by a $24,000,000 well-planned 
advertising program, built around newspaper ads and radio programs. 

Copyright, Associated Negro Press (December 18, 1945) 


>> EVIDENCE that the coming of 
Bach to Paris peace is reopening certain markets 
closed to musicians for long years 
Condensed from Downbeat while the war raged is furnished by 


the news that Willie Lewis is headed 
back to Europe. 

Other American Negro musicians, who got a break in Europe (before 
the war struck) that they never got here, are also casting an eager eye 
westward, but Lewis has jumped the gun on them. Present and already 
completed plans call for him to open, with a seventeen piece colored band, 
at the Park Lane in Paris toward the latter part of May, and move on 
to Cannes in July for a lengthy stretch. 

There are of course a flood of good reasons why Lewis and many more 
American colored musicians like the continent. Plus generally lucrative 
deals, steady work and all around cordial treatment and reception—they 
get a break in billing that is sometimes astounding when regarded at this 
distance. 

Example: In pre-war Paris, Lewis in a series of swank soirees, was 
billed way, way over the head of Hildegarde—something patrons of the 
Plaza’s Persian Room would never understand. Especially when it is 
brought to light that while the Incomparable One was mouthing her 
dulcet clinkers in the too-too spots, Lewis, forced back here by the war, 
was managing La Macherie—a bar and grill in the upper reaches of Har- 
lem. No wonder he is anxious to get back. 

Lewis, incidentally, has quite a history in the war. In Paris when 
hostilities broke out (he had been there, off and on, ever since 1925 when 
he first went over with Sam Wooding’s band) he was caught in the swirl 
of war, and his own club became an immediate casualty. He toured for 
a stretch, entertaining Belgian and Dutch soldiers and eventually was 
picked up by the Huns when they took over the continent. Finally re- 
leased by the Germans after some harrowing experiences, he was ordered 
to leave immediately. He finally financed his trip home through a series 
of short engagements in Switzerland and Portugal. 

Copyright, Downbeat (December 3, 1945) 


{| Haiti, admired by Columbus on discovery, 


echoes with dictatorship cry 


PEARL 


By Stanley Johnston 


HE HISTORY of Haiti 
Six a way mirrors the 

history of the Carib- 

bean. It is the tale of 
Columbus, of pirates, of the 
struggle and greed of the 
Spaniards, British and French 
for possessions in the New 
World, of slavery and victory 
of the slaves over their mas- 
ters. 

When Columbus discovered 
the New World in 1492, he 
touched land at the northwestern tip 
of an island he named La Espanola, 
some 49 miles east of Cuba; we know 
it today as Haiti. There some of his 
sailors remained and attempted col- 
onization. So impressed was he with 
the native Indians that he recorded: 
“So lovable, so tractable, so peace- 
ful are these people that I swear. . . 
there is not in the world a better 
nation or a better land.” 

He returned to the isle a year 
later only to find that his country- 
men had been killed off by the is- 
landers. There were retributions 
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and many of the Indians were 
slaughtered. More colonists 
were brought in but some of 
the earlier arrivals did not 
stay. They drifted on, ven- 
turing further for gold, silver, 
precious stones and orna- 
ments; Haiti's wealth lay 

™ then, as it does now, in her 
fertile agricultural lands. 

For some two hundred years Spain 
held on to its newly acquired terri- 
tory. Strategically situated on the 
Windward Passage, it lay at the en- 
trance to the Caribbean, where all 
ships crossing from Spain to the 
New World had to pass on their 
long journeys. It became an impor- 
tant place of call, 

What was more natural therefore, 
than for the French and English 
freebooters out to loot the Spanish 
treasure ships to desire a base for 
themselves hard by. They seized the 
small island of La Tortuga, just 
north of it. There they could rest 
their crews, repair their ships, fill 
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their barrels with fresh water, re- 
plenish their storerooms and ca- 
rouse, while laying in wait for their 
prey. These buccaneers, as the In- 
dians called them when they saw 
them prepare their meat on wood 
spits or boucans, resorted to cattle 
rustling and land raiding on Haiti 
for their food supplies. Armed en- 
counters with the Spanish forces 
were inevitable and sharp clashes 
were frequent. 

Meanwhile the native Indians had 
gradually succumbed to the hard- 
ships of exploitation and by about 
1518 it had become necessary to im- 
port slave labor from the African 
continent to work the plantations. 


Soon a flourishing slave trading cen- 


ter developed where thousands of 
victims changed hands. After France 
wrested the western third of the is- 
land from Spain in 1697, a further 
million was brought in, in less than 
a century. However, excessive la- 
bor, ruthless treatment and un- 
healthy living conditions took an 
excessive toll and the mortality rate 
of the laborers was heavy. 

The island prospered, becoming 
one of the wealthiest. Its exports 
of sugar, cocoa and indigo had 
reached approximately $50,000,000 
by about 1790. Then, spurred on 
by the French Revolution, the smol- 
dering unrest and discontent among 
the slaves flamed into open rebel- 
lion. They began to rise en masse 
against their oppressors, but were 
subdued. By that time the popula- 
tion was more than 519,000, of 
whom 452,000 were slaves and only 
40,000 Europeans. Included also 
were 28,000 freed slaves, a group 
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which had been growing in influ. 
ence and which owned approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the land. 

The following year a more suc- 
cessful revolt was staged. The rev- 
olutionaries embarked upon an orgy 
of revenge. Very few whites sur- 
vived. Slave labor was abolished in 
1793; political rights had already 
been granted. Though technically 
France still held the island, actually 
the self-liberators held the power 
under the leadership of Toussaint 
l’'Ouverture, an ex-slave. Two years 
before, troops led by him had held 
off English armed intervention 
aimed at stopping the revolt before 
it spread to Britain’s overseas pos- 
sessions. 

L’Ouverture raised himself to the 
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_ governorship in 1801 deposing the 


existing French governor, where- 
upon Napoleon dispatched a large 
fleet and army under General Le- 
clerc to regain France’s sovereignty. 
After initial successes, crowned by 
the capture of L’Ouverture who was 
sent to France and imprisoned, the 
expedition failed. Haitian guerrillas 
and disease killed 75 per cent of the 
French army, forcing the survivors 
to vacate the island. 

General Jean Jacques Dessalines, 
L’Ouverture’s follower, proclaimed 
Haiti's independence in 1804. It 
became the first Negro republic, and 
the Haitians the first slaves to not 
only vin freedom, but also a coun- 
try. 

During the following decade the 
southern portion of the country was 
ruled by President Alexandre Pe- 
tion, also a former general under 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, while the 
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northern section was administered 
by colorful General Henri Chris- 
tophe, an ex-slave, who later took 
the title King Henri I. He was both 
cruel and able, and under his direc- 
tion the island regained much of its 
former wealth. He built palaces and 
surrounded himself with courtiers. 
The Citadel is all that remains of 
Christophe’s romantic reign. 

After his suicide in 1820, the 
split country was brought together 
again under Jean Pierre Boyer, its 
second president, and five years later 
was recognized by France as an in- 
dependent state. The secession of 
the Spanish speaking, eastern part 
of the island followed in 1844, 
when the now Dominican Republic 
established its independence. 

A succession of bad governments 
had reduced Haiti to economic chaos 
by 1915 when the United States 
stepped in to help correct the situa- 
tion and to discourage European in- 
tervention. Occupation by U. S. 
troops lasted 19 years, but our cus- 
toms and economic mission contin- 
ued to operate Haiti’s fiscal affairs 
up to 1941. 

Haiti’s present population of 3,- 
000,000 is crowded within 10,800 
square miles—a density of 277 per- 
sons per square mile. Its select up- 
per class speaks excellent French, 
while a patois of French, Spanish, 
Indian, English and African is used 
by the masses. English, acquired by 
Haitians during the U. S. occupa- 
tion, has been made compulsory in 
schools during the last three years. 
Although education is free the illit- 
eracy rate is 75 per cent owing to a 
lack of schools. 


Most Haitians adhere to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, though Voo- 
dooism is still said to be practiced 
in secret. 

Haiti is mountainous. On the 
higher slopes an excellent coffee is 
harvested trom bushes which seeded 
themselves from plantaticns allowed 
to run wild in the distant past. It 
provides 70 per cent of the island’s 
exports. Lower slopes and bottom 
lands produce cotton, cocoa, sugar, ° 
sisal, tobacco and bananas. 

Economically Haiti’s affairs are 
not too bright. Agriculture, of 
course, plays the most important 
part in a country’s economy when 
90 per cent of the people either till 
their own small farms or are em- 
ployed by corporations. A few of 
the larger foreign companies own 
and operate seven large plantations 
ranging between 200,000 to 250,000 
acres each, in addition to some 15 
smaller holdings. They concentrate 
chiefly on such export crops as su- 
gar, bananas and sisal. 

Haitian sisal, much needed for 
ropes and cordage, became impor- 
tant to the allies when our Far East- 
ern supplies of hemp were cut off 
in the beginning of this war. 

The living standard is exceedingly 
low, reaching an annual average of 
only $4. This of course, is not true 
of the big land owners, merchants, 
and professional families, who have 
a satisfactory income. 

A determined effort is being made 
to develop new agricultural crops 
and to boost handicrafts in the hope 
of providing more jobs at higher 
incomes for the low paid majority. 
The carving of attractive household 
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objects from the ample lignum vitae 
and other fine woods, which abound 
in the forests, and the fashioning of 
costume jewelry from turtle shell 
are two of the more promising, 
newer projects recently undertaken. 

Politically Haiti has enjoyed more 
freedom than many of her less for- 
tunate neighbors. And yet her re- 
cently ousted president, Elie Lescot, 
was accused of aspiring to be a 
dictator. This had its root in the 
length of Lescot’s term of office, 
which was extended to May 15, 
1951, by the National Assembly in 
April, 1944. 

Lescot had originally been elected 
president in April of 1941, for a 
five year term of office. His political 
rivals charged that the National As- 
sembly’s act was a political trick in- 
spired by the president. Under the 


constitution, he may not hold office 
for more than two terms, or ten 
years, either consecutively or other- 
wise. His opponents charged that 
the extension of his term would 
have enabled him to hang on to the 
presidency for fifteen years if he 
chose to run for reelection in 1951 
and was able to win the support of 
the people. 

Most of the administration’s crit- 
ics expressed their opinions pri- 
vately because they feared a public 
outburst would land them in jail. 
They recalled that a newspaper pro- 
prietor who campaigned against the 
extension of Lescot’s term was sent 
to prison. This publisher also op- 
posed the Assembly’s 1944 decision 
to suspend the election of senators, 
deputies and mayors until one year 
after the war. 


No Cash, Lots Of Credit 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, the man who gave pres- 
tige to the lowly sweet potato and peanut, turned down many lucta- 
tive offers from large industrial organizations, to accept a post at 
Tuskegee Institute, where he felt he could do most good. Once 
after a day’s work at the laboratory, the naturalist returned to his 
apartment, and was dismayed to discover one of the school’s officers 
searching his rooms. 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked Carver. 

“I’m trying to straighten out the Institute’s bank balance,” 
apologized the uninvited guest. 

This was perfectly true. Carver was so little interested in money, 
he never bothered to cash his salary checks. Thus, in order to keep 
Tuskegee’s financial affairs in order, one of the school’s officials 
would sneak into Carver's rooms periodically, gather together the 
uncashed checks from drawers and closets, and deposit them in 
Carver's bank account. 


oF E. E. Edgar, St. Louis Post Dispatch 


{| Honor and fair play fly out the window 
when race hate takes over a ping pong game 


Everybody 


By Sgt. David Yellin 


HIS IS a story of a Negro 
S) site: One of the thou- 

sands of his race who built 

the Ledo Road, sweating out 
monsoons, recurrent attacks of mala- 
ria, dysentary, jungle rot, and lone- 
liness that dug into the heart like 
the bulldozers the men worked. This 
isa story of Corporal Sidney Brown, 
of an Aviation Engineer Battalion, 
born and raised in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, twenty-five years old, 
six feet one inch tall, weighing two 
hundred and eight pounds, black 
skin shining like ivory, small, spark- 
ling brown eyes, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania class of 
'40, a volunteer in the Army of the 
United States in October, 1941, pro- 
ducer, director, writer, and singer of 
the battalion’s several stage shows, 
coach of the battalion basketball 
team, and generally considered the 
most popular and respected man in 
his outfit. 

This is a story that will not ap- 
pear in the morning report of his 
company, or in his service record, or 
will it be recorded with the Adju- 
tant General in Washington. But 
this is the story of Corporal’ Sidney 
Brown, what he believes in, and the 
man he is. 

This is the story of that man who 
one night was called a goddamn 
nigger. 

Who called Sidney Brown a god- 
damn nigger? Name, Serial Num- 


ber, Organization, Nativity, and Age 
are not important, the only signifi- 
cant fact is that the name caller is 
classified as Race: White. 

It was the final round of the Red 
Cross Club ping pong tournament 
somewhere in Burma and Sidney 
was captain and number one player 
of his outfit’s three-man team. In 
order to keep away from regimenta- 
tion in their free time, all the teams 
agreed that there was to be no ref- 
eree, the players were to call the 
shots themselves. This honor sys- 
tem had worked perfectly. 

The long, low, tarpaulin-covered 
Gameroom basha was unusually 
stuffy because the spectators, about 
an equal amount of white and black, 
were packed solid around all four 
sides of the table which was placed 
in the middle of the room. 

The number three man on Sid- 
ney’s team, who played first because 
the matches were run-off in reverse 
order of standing, lost his match. 
When it seemed certain early in the 
second set, that Sidney’s number two 
player would win, it was going to 
be up to the top men of each team to 
play the deciding match. 

In spite of his impending respon- 
sibility, Sidney was not filled with 
his usual keyed concern. He was 
interested in the tournament because 
he enjoyed competition and liked to 
win, but on this night his thoughts 
were many thousand miles away. 
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The next morning, Corporal Sidney 
Brown was to leave for the States 
on rotation after twenty-eight 
months overseas. He was going to 
his wife, his mother and sister, his 
neighbors in the city, the nation, the 
spirit, the very air he loved. He was 
going home. No, ping pong was not 
the chief absorption of Sidney 
Brown this night. 

A few minutes before he would 
play, Sidney went outside the Game- 
room to get a little fresh air. He 
was standing in the darkness, breath- 
ing deep of the comforting night, 
the star dotted sky, and the tingling 
memories racing around in his heart, 
when he was hurled back to the 
present by a loud voice coming from 
several yards away asking, ‘“What’s 
going on in there, tonight?” 

Before he had time to know 
whether the question was directed at 
him, he heard another loud voice 
standing at the door of the Game- 
room answer, ‘I dunno, a ping pong 
game, I reckon.” 

“Who's playing?” 

“Some guy’s are playing some 
niggers.” 

“Let’s go to the Canteen and get 
some coffee and donuts.” 

“Yeah.” 

Sidney shut his eyes hard to blot 
out the red flashes of hate spurting 
in front of him, but he couldn't keep 
out the bursting sound of ‘‘niggers” 
exploding in his ears. He was trem- 
bling and panting the way he always 
did as a child whenever he heard 
the word nigger, wanting to run 
away and bury himself in the earth. 
But even as a child, when his feet 
were fragile, his fists small, and his 
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anger confused, Sidney Brown never 
ran away. 

Tonight, he thought to himself, 
tonight this is different. You're a 
grown man now, no use to hit any 
of them, no use to try to reason with 
them, you know, Sidney Brown, you 
who have lived all the twenty-five 
years of your life with an open soul, 
you know there are many white men 
who want you to walk on the same 
sidewalk, sit in the same train, work 
at the same factory, and you know 
too that there are many who won't 
ever want that. What can you gain 
by starting anything tonight! Why 
don’t you stop thinking that one 
man like you can change the preju- 
dice that millions of men are born 
with! Go back inside, Sidney 
Brown, go back and forget about it. 
Hold your head up high, walk in 
humble confidence, you're as much 
aman as any other man. You're go- 
ing home tomorrow, forget about it, 
it’s none of your business. . . . 

Sidney Brown went back to the 
Gameroom. 

He remembered having seen his 
tall, thin, red-faced opponent play 
before and he knew he was good. 
But you're good too, he told him- 
self, and you got reason to win. 

As the players for the deciding 
match were warming up, there was 
a mixed intensity of excitement 
around the room which dissolved 
into one anxious hush when Sidney 
called “ready” to his opponent who 
nodded his head sharply and the two 
men volleyed for serve. Sidney won 
the volley and the game started. 

From the beginning Sidney knew 
he was on his game and as the play 
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went on he kept feeling better. The 
yeats of pain and effort to control 
and integrate his powder-kegged 
spirit were being rewarded on this 
night, for he was playing not in fury 
wildly but calm with encompassing 
determination. Sidney played a 
placing game, trying to get his op- 
ponent off balance or out of posi- 
tion, then driving the ball past him. 
His opponent was a steady, defen- 
sive player whose long reach en- 
abled him to make seemingly impos- 
sible returns. 

After many spectacular volleys, 
Sidney won the first game. ‘When 
they changed sides, his opponent 
took off his shirt and his wet pink- 
ish white, bony body was a chalked 
silhouette against the bulk that was 
Sidney who was rolling up his shirt 
sleeves and with his large, white 
palmed hand was waving away the 
drifts of grey smoke that were set- 
tling under the shaded light beam- 
ing down on the table. 

Despite the increasingly thick air 
pressing through the room, more 
men sided into the basha to watch 
the game. During the playing there 
was hardly any audible comment, 
but whenever a point was won, and 
almost all were gained after long, 
brilliant volleys, there was eager 
spontaneous applause and cheering 
which didn’t favor either player, it 
was for the winner of the point. 

The score of the second set was 
19-19 and Sidney was serving. He 
felt confident he was going to win 
because his fast, low serve was one 
of his best offensive weapons and 
had been giving his opponent trou- 
ble. However, this time his serve 


was driven back hard and deep to 
his backhand and Sidney’s weak re- 
turn put him on the defensive and 
the white man taking the play away 
from him used Sidney's tactics, plac- 
ing his shots first on one side of the 
table then the other, keeping Sid- 
ney on the run. 

They volleyed for almost a minute . 
when a low lob of his opponent 
landed on the back edge of the table 
and caromed sharply towards the 
ground on his forehand side, but by 
a quick lunge, Sidney managed to 
reach the ball, hitting it back so that 
it landed slow and high close to the 
net, giving his opponent his first 
sure kill of the game. 

Sidney knew immediately the 
point was certain to be lost, yet he 
knew he shouldn’t give it up with- 
out a try. Recovering his balance he 
leaped in the air after the fast, high 
bounding white spot, but the kill 
was too hard for him to reach and 
his leap landed him in the laps of 
two white men sitting on a bench 
along the side of the table. There 
was a loud cheer, this time accom- 
panied by shouts of “‘Nice try, boy! 
Nice try!” And one of the men on 
whose lap he landed whispered as he 
helped him to his feet, “You can 
still take him, boy.” 

As he was trying for the return, 
Sidney saw that after slamming the 
ball, his opponent had fallen for- 
ward on the table and had caught 
himself with his free left arm. It 
was a foul and it was Sidney’s point. 
But would his opponent call it? 

He was sure of what would hap- 
pen if he called his opponent’s foul, 
but for Sidney Brown there could be 
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no evasion or even compromise. 

When he saw his opponent was 
making no move, he knew what he 
had to do. 

“I'm sorry,” he said, taking a few 
steps towards the center of the 
table, ‘but you touched the table 
with your free hand, so that’s my 
point.” 

Sidney walked back to his place 
and caught the ball tossed from out 
of the crowd behind him. When he 
turned to face his opponent, he saw 
him standing tall with his feet apart 
and his hands on his hips and he 
was saying increduously, ““What was 
that you said, man?” 

The room was stilled. It all hap- 
pened too suddenly and everyone 
was still too pitched from the excite- 
ment of the last point to grasp what 
Sidney had. said, and there were 
many who hadn't heard him. 

“The rule is,” Sidney called to 
him calmly, “you're not allowed to 
touch the table during or after hit- 
ting the ball.” 

“Who the hell told you!” 

“I'm quite certain it’s the rule.” 

“Baloney! Anyway, I didn’t 
touch no goddamn table with my 
hands!” 

“I’m sorry, but I’m sure you did. 
That makes the score 20-19, my 
favor.” 

“The hell it does!” his opponent 
said, dropping his paddle on the 
table. 

“Play it over!” someone in the 
audience shouted. 

“Yeah, play it over!’ many hid- 
den voices echoed. 

His opponent picked up his pad- 
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dle and every questioning look 
turned towards Sidney. 

“T will not play it over,” he said, 
“You touched the table with your 
hands and that’s illegal. The score 
is 20-19, my favor.” 

“Nuts! I quit!’ his opponent 
shouted, throwing his paddle on the 
dirt floor. “I ain’t having no god- 
damn nigger telling me what the 
rules are!” And he grabbed his 
shirt and stormed out of the room. 

There was a heavy silence. It was 
as if every man knew there was a 
bomb somewhere in the room which 
might at any moment explode. Their 
curiosity was prompting them to 
stay but their sense of danger which 
was stronger moved them out hesi- 
tantly and in awkward quiet. 

Only Sidney and a few men from 
his unit were left in the room. 

“I didn’t see him hit the table,” 
one of them said, “but if you said 
you saw it, Brown, he should of took 
your word.” 

“I seen it,’ someone else stated, 
“but there should of been a referee, 
he would of called it.” 

“A referee might of missed it, 
too,” Sidney said, buttoning his shirt 
sleeves. “But I saw it, and I had 
to call it. Like I always will.” 

“But he quit, Brown,” another 
said, proudly pounding Sidney on 
the back, ‘‘and that means you won 
the game and our outfit is the 
champs.” 

“No,” said Sidney, leading his 
friends out of the Gameroom, 
“that’s one contest nobody's the win- 
ner. Everybody loses.” 


{|New Progressive Democratic Party carries on 
tradition of Reconstruction heroes 


Gideon Jackson Walks Again 


Condensed from New Masses. 
By Martha Hammond 


three-story mausoleum which 

is South Carolina’s state capi- 

tol but the rats in the base- 
ment and the bats in the dome. 

A few elderly office clerks, rusty 
and weather-beaten like the statues 
of the dead Confederate storm 
troopers in the capitol yard, wander 
in and out of different departments 
to swap genealogies and, maybe 
speculate on what might have hap- 
pened if Lee could have held out at 
Appomattox. The blind girl who 
sells cokes on the ground floor has 
more time than she has money or 
customers. 

The Confederate museum, cover- 
ing most of the top floor, is deserted 
except for odd old ladies who creep 
in to admire glass-encased pistols, 
once used to shoot down rebel 
slaves. But each morning the mu- 
seum’s curator sees to it that the 
bronze plaques, commemorating 
different regiments of South Caro- 
lina secessionists, are polished bright 
and clean by a Negro porter whose 
ancestors may have fought in the 
black rebellion of Denmark Vesey, 
down in Anderson County. 

The Confederate flag hangs over 
the raised desks of the presiding of- 
ficers in the silent, locked legislative 
chambers as it did in 1861—but not 
in 1871, when Negro-poor white 


much stirs in that 


legislators like Howard Fast’s Gide- 
on Jackson and Anderson Clay 
wrote Reconstruction’s code of de- 
mocracy. 

What has happened in South 
Carolina since the counter-revolu- 
tion of Wade Hampton and his Ku 
Klux-descended Red Shirts belongs 
to Confederate archaeology rather 
than to American history. For South 
Carolina, first Southern state to se- 
cede, went backward to Fort Sumter 
when it crushed its people and, with 
them, those statesmen of both races 
who took up from Appomattox to 
build America. 

When I turned away from the 
dead Confederates in the capitol, I 
met the living sons and daughters 
of Gideon Jackson—600 strong, 
from every corner of South Carolina 
—gathered for a state conference of 
their new people's movement, the 
Progressive Democratic Party. The 
party was, in turn, acting as host or- 
ganization for the National Council 
of Negro Democrats, meeting sig- 
nificantly in the South where Ne- 
groes are generally denied the right 
to vote. 

The Progressive Democratic Party 
numbers both Negroes and whites 
in its statewide set-up, though the 
latter are still few in numbers. The 
party is taking up the fight where 
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Gideon laid it down, just seventy 
years ago. 

A little over a year old, it is today 
the second political party in South 
Carolina and is easily the most de- 
veloped, militant people's political 
movement in this awakening one- 
quarter of the country bounded on 
the north by the Potomac and on 
the south by the Rio Grande. 

It originally started out under the 
name of the Colored Democratic 
Party after the state legislature, last 
year, had evaded the decision of the 
US Supreme Court in the Texas 
white primary case by repealing all 


‘laws governing the South Carolina 


primaries. South Carolina white 
women then came to the leaders of 
the new party saying, “Why do you 
Jim Crow yourselves when the 
whole state needs something like 
this?” The new movement then 
changed its name to the Progressive 
Democratic Party and wiped out all 
color bars in its precinct clubs, now 
covering thirty-eight out of the 
forty-six South Carolina counties. A 
white woman contributed the first 
five dollars to the treasury. 

The party nominated a Negro 
South Carolinian, Osceola McKaine, 
then clerking in a Columbia store, 
as its candidate for the US Senate to 
succeed Cotton Ed Smith, who had 
already been defeated in the pri- 
maries by then Governor and now 
Senator Olin D. Johnston. In a 
state where the Republican opposi- 
tion generally polls only a token 
vote of around 2,000, McKaine re- 
ceived more than 4,000, running 
second in a field of four candidates, 
with Charleston city and county 


alone casting a thousand ballots for 
him. 

The new party, solidly supporting 
President Roosevelt for reelection, 
also sent a rival delegation to the 
Democratic national convention in 
Chicago to contest the seats of the 
“lily white’ poll tax delegates. Re. 
cently, it polled enough votes to 
decide the results of two South 
Carolina municipal elections. 

That was the background of mor- 
al victory for this conference of men 
and women whose fathers had 
shaped a new course for the South 
in those days when the people gov- 
erned the South. 

More than two hundred delegates 
were present during the two-day 
conference, whose sessions were 
held at different times in Allen Uni- 
versity, in neighboring Benedict 
College, and in a Negro Methodist 
church. Visitors swelled the at- 
tendance to about 600, with the lo- 
cal papers giving the conference 
much, if critical, publicity. And one 
note kept resounding throughout 
those sessions—complete political 
emancipation for all the South’s 
people plus an all-out drive to qual- 
ify every potential voter for the un- 
certain elections. 

“I don’t want anyone teaching my 
children who is not a registered 
voter,” Mrs. Modjeska Simkins of 
Columbia, prominent Negro club- 
woman and public health worker, 
said as the house rocked with ap- 
plause. “I don’t want anyone preach- 
ing to me who isn’t.” 

Then one woman delegate after 
the other, in this state where Negro 
women generally have only the sta- 
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tus of uneducated menial servants, 
arose to tell how she had organized 
party auxiliaries in her county to 
knock on doors, hold blackboard 
lectures, and pass out literature 
showing Negroes how to register 
for the ballot. 

A pretty young teacher from the 
bottoms said that she was instruct- 
ing her pupils in the mechanics of 
voting in order that they might play 
their full part as citizens when they 
came of age. 

Mrs. Annie Belle Watson, teacher 
at Benedict College and director of 
women’s work for PDP, pointed out 
that the poll tax is levied only upon 
men in South Carolina, and that 
Negro women constitute an enor- 
mous reserve for democracy in this 
state where 46 per cent of the popu- 
lation is colored. 

Back in 1876, South Carolina Ne- 
gtoes were betrayed by the Republi- 
can Party, which they had sup- 
ported, through the infamous Hayes 
Compromise which left the Confed- 
erate oligarchy in political control 
of the South and the predatory 
Northern monopolists in economic 
control of both sections. But these 
delegates, who quoted from Harriet 
Tubman, Denmark Vesey and So- 
journer Truth in their speeches, 
who several times referred to How- 
ard Fast’s great novel of the South 
Carolina Reconstruction period, 
Freedom Road, have drawn a lesson 
from that betrayal. They are giving 
no blank check to the Democratic 
Party. 

They said-in their resolutions, 
pointedly addressed to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, that the 


committee had “glaringly failed to 
protect the rights of Negroes to vote 
in the South.” They implied that 
the committee should use its influ- 
ence with the Democratic majority 
in Congress to pass the Marcantonio 
anti-poll tax bill after a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Ne- 
gro Democrats, James E. Williams 
of New York, had tried unsuccess- 
fully to substitute an endorsement 
of the O’Mahoney proposed consti- 
tutional amendment to “abolish” 
this toll on the ballot. 

Touching a sore spot, the dele- 
gates passed a resolution asking that 
organized labor in the South join 
with Negro political movements in 
qualifying colored Americans to 
vote. For as yet in Dixie it must be 
recorded that labor political action 
committees have unfortunately been 
too much influenced by traditional 
prejudices to give all-out support in 
the fight for equal suffrage. 

Negro separatist and ‘‘non-coop- 
eration with whites” tendencies, 
which were expressed by a small 
group including two Negro editors, 
C. A. Scott of the Atlanta Daily 
World and Emory O. Jackson of the 
Birmingham World, received scant 
support or sympathy from the dele- 
gates. 

“Back in 1875, Francis Cardozo 
and other educated South Carolina 
Negro leaders rejected further alli- 
ance with the poor whites to stave 
off the impending reaction of the 
planters,” Harold Preece, white Ten- 
nessee newspaperman, who spoke 
at the closing session, recalled “In 
1876, Wade Hampton and the Red 
Shirts marched in and took over the 
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state capitol at Columbia. If your 
people reject alliance with my peo- 
ple in 1945, then the same thing 
may happen in 1946 that happened 
in 1876.” 

Tendencies toward separatism 
were also opposed by one of the 
leading figures attending the Coun- 
cil meeting—Dr. R. O'Hara Lanier 
of Washington, representing Negro 
Democratic Congressman William 
L. Dawson of Chicago. Following 
the conference, McKaine, executive 
secretary of the party, but speaking 
as an individual, issued a statement 
to the local daily, the Columbia 
State, criticizing a speech of Wil- 
liams’ during the conference calling 
upon Negroes “‘to fight for their 
constitutional rights regardless of 
certain white liberals because they 
{the liberals} won’t go the whole 
way.” 

“I wish to take strong exception 
to this statement [of Williams’ },” 
McKaine said. ‘“The liberal whites 
do not wish to be divorced from the 
Negro group and cannot be. And 
Negroes cannot win their struggle 
for their ‘constitutional rights’ with- 
out the support and cooperation of 
the white liberals. Moreover, I wish 
to go on record as opposing Negro 
nationalism as vigorously and as bit- 
terly as I oppose ‘white supremacy.’ 
Furthermore, I shall oppose all at- 
tempts to isolate the Negro people 
from the main progressive political 
movements in this country whether 


February 
such attempts are made by Negro or 
white groups.” 

The political future of the South- 
ern Negro, destined to carry the 
poor white to final emancipation 
with him, is an encouraging one if 
he can squelch attempts of racists— 
white and colored—to push him 
down the blind alley of separation 
and distrust. In every Southern 
state today, there is an organized 
Negro suffrage movement which has 
received a dynamic new impetus 
from the Texas primary decision. 

Only in South Carolina did Ne- 
groes consider it necessary to take 
the initiative in organizing a new 
political party to contest the poll-tax 
regular Democratic organization, 
which is geared to the South’s past 
of hookworm and ignorance rather 
than the South’s future of good 
health, good education, and good 
living. 

Political lines are changing in 
Dixie as they are changing in the 
rest of an America forced to make 
the decision between democracy and 
reaction if we are to know peace for 
these coming generations of man. 
Inevitably, those lines will change 
and broaden in the South to include 
all the disfranchised, disinherited 
majority of Negroes and poor 
whites, who may abandon the poll- 
tax Democratic party for something 
better—as they are, already aban- 
doning the hoe for the wheel. 
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{| Negro kids can’t go to school 
at world’s biggest brain center 


Atom City, Black Babe 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
By Enoc P. Waters 


the awesome atom bomb— 
is a city of paradoxes. 

Here at the secret birth- 
place of the atomic age, some of the 
nation’s greatest brains are engaged 
in exploiting the unknown future of 
atomic power but Negro children 
are denied the right to learn their 
ABC's. 

Here cloaked in mystery, inani- 
mate gadgets of steel and glass are 
housed in concrete palaces where 
temperatures are controlled to a 
fraction of a degree but Negro 
workers must live in flimsy packing 
box structures set flush on the 
muddy earth. 

Here millions of dollars are mar- 
shalled to exploit atomic theory but 
not enough pennies can be corralled 
to provide for the welfare and com- 
fort of a few thousand Negro work- 
ers. 

There are a few other places in 
the South where the plight of Ne- 
groes, as compared with that of 
their white neighbors, is as wretched 
as it is here. 

Other tumble-down, neglected 
black ghettos are the vestigial re- 


Or RIDGE, Tenn.—home of 


ENOC P. WATERS was a war corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Defender in 
the Pacific. 
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mains of the community's growth, 
the cast-off of whites who had grad- 
uated to something better, the ac- 
cretion of years of indolence and 
neglect. 

But Oak Ridge is unique. It is 
the first community with slums that 
were deliberately planned. The 
concept back of the planning and 
operation of this small city is as 
backward sociologically as the atom- 
ic bomb is advanced scientifically. 

Oak Ridge is the vast federal res- 
ervation where the major work on 
the atomic bomb was done. It is 17 
‘miles long, nine miles wide and 
covers 59,000 acres of what was 
once east Tennessee farm land. 

At the peak of operations 75,000 
persons were engaged on the proj- 
ect. Seven thousand, or a rough 10 
per cent were Negroes. | 

In the apportionment of facilities 
along racial lines, whites have been 
given virtually everything, Negroes 
nothing. 

The reason is one well known to 
investigators who have tried to un- 
derstand the racial, policy of the fed- - 
eral. government in the South: 

“The federal government cannot 
. afford to sponsor social experiments, 
so tries therefore to follow local 
custom in the treatment of Ne- 


groes. 
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This statement leads to the con- 
clusion that Negroes living in East- 
ern Tennessee are treated just about 
as they are in Oak Ridge. 

This is not true. 

The Oak Ridge reservation strad- 
dles two counties, Anderson and 
Roane and is adjacent to a third, 
Knox, in which Knoxville is situ- 
ated. Knoxville, indeed is the only 
nearby community larger than Oak 
Ridge itself. It is only 18 miles 
away. 

Knoxville, as the largest organ- 
ized community in the area, would 
have been the only logical place for 
the government to discover the local 
relationship between the races. Evi- 
dently this was not done, for no 
such inequalities exist in Knoxville 
as are found in Oak Ridge. 

Eastern Tennessee is reputedly 
the most liberal section of the state 
in regard to Negroes and Knoxville 
boasts that its attitude toward its 
Negro citizen is far better than that 
of the average southern city. 

Ten years after Knoxville was 
founded in 1791, half of its small 
Negro population was made up of 
free Negroes. As time went on, the 
number of free Negroes became 
larger. 

The area around Knoxville, in- 
cluding what is now Oak Ridge, 
produced more volunteers for the 
Union army than any other compar- 
able area in the South. Tennessee 
was the last state to withdraw from 
the union, the first to return. 

Knoxville’s first fire company was 
organized by Negroes. The city has 
employed several Negro policemen 
ever since 1881. A nearby college 


was. once inter-racial. 

Negroes have always participated 
in local elections, and since 1872 
Knoxville has had six Negro alder. 
men, the last of whom, Dr. H. M, 
Green, died in the last decade. The 
city also has had three Negro mag- 
istrates, one of whom, Boyd Brow. 
der, still presides over the first civil 
district comprising the first nine 
wards of Knoxville. 

Teachers receive the same pay, 
and Negro and white schools com- 
pare favorably. Though one severe 
race riot has marred the history of 
race relations in Knoxville, there is 
no noticeable tension today. 

Though denied admittance to the- 
atres and restaurants, Negroes are 
treated courteously at most of the 
leading stores and shops in: the city. 

While some restrictive covenants 
are believed to exist in Knoxville 
and the bulk of Negroes live in a 
ghetto, quite a large number are 
distributed throughout the city liv- 
ing amicably side by side with their 
white neighbors. 

Knoxville is no paradise for the 
Negro, but it takes pride in having 
never been the victim of all the 
prejudices that have made many 
southern cities ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world. 

The situation existing at Oak 
Ridge is so foreign to the area that 
even white Knoxvillians have been 
moved to express disapproval of the 
government's treatment of Negroes 
in Oak Ridge. 

Part of Knoxville’s dissatisfaction 
with conditions at Oak Ridge is 
selfish and with some justification. 
Negro children who should be in 
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school at Oak Ridge have to be ac- 
commodated in the already crowded 
Knoxville classrooms. 

So even a government too timid 
to practice the democracy which it 
professes could, without fear of 
causing a revolution, have instituted 
a “separate but equal’ policy that 
would have been an improvement 
over existing conditions. 

In any case, it is apparent that the 
government, far from adopting “‘lo- 
cal custom,”’ has introduced at Oak 
Ridge a social pattern that is actually 
foreign to the area. 

According to reports, a small resi- 
dential area known as East Village, 
the duplicate of a number of others 
now provided for whites, was set 
aside for Negroes when Oak Ridge 
was on the drafting board. 

However, when the number of 
workers on the reservation exceeded 
expectations, East Village was used 
to house whites, and a number of 
rude hutments were erected for Ne- 
groes in an area entirely divorced 
from the town of Oak Ridge itself. 

Off on the edge of the Oak Ridge 
atom bomb project is a modernized 
“Hooverville” which carries the 
title “Colored Hutment Area.” 

Here live the Negro workers who 
come from all sections of the South 
to labor on the now-famed “Man- 
hattan project” of the U.S. Army. 

Their homes are known as hut- 
ments. A hutment is nothing more 
than a 16x16 packing box, its floor 
set flush to the ground. 

It has four unscreened, unglassed 
apertures which serve as windows. 
They admit to the interior light, 
rain, flies, mosquitoes and heat or 


cold depending upon the season. 
The only alternative is to close the 
apertures with solid wooden panels 
which, of course, shut off ventila- 
tion, light, but effectively bar rains, 
flies, mosquitoes, cold or heat. 

Furnishings include an oil stove 
in the center of the floor, and four 
single beds for which the linen is 
provided free of charge. Some of 
the better hutments have steel lock- 
ers, dressers for clothing, and 
chairs. 

For each group of 12 hutments 
there is a central bathhouse outfitted 
with four toilets, four wash basins 
and four shower heads. The bath- 
houses have cement floors, are drafty 
and often dirty. 

A rough board fence, apparently 
made from scrap lumber, separates 
the men’s from the women’s areas. 
Footprints on the ground and chairs 
leaning against the fence would 
suggest that the traffic from the 
men’s to the women’s area has not 
always been through the guarded 
gate which is the official entrance to 
the sacrosanct confines. 

On a hill above the muddy basin 
where the single men and women 
live are the quarters for married 
couples and families. The average 
family living unit for Negroes is 
simply two hutments thrown to- 
gether. 

Except for another group of hut- 
ments, located in a restricted area, 
there are no other living quarters 
for Negroes. While it is true that 
some white laborers live in hut- 
ments, white women and white 
families are provided with better 
quarters. 
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The entire area, ungraded and 
undrained, is unsightly in dry 
weather, and a quagmire when it 
rains, 

Because living conditions are so 
wretched and inadequate and no 
educational or recreational facilities 
for children exist, Negro families 
with children, almost without ex- 
ception, live in Knoxville. 

If there was ever any justification 
in overcrowded conditions for rele- 
gating Negroes to sub-standard con- 
ditions and divorcing them from the 
social and recreational life of the 
community, even that reason does 
not exist today. 

Housing at Oak Ridge today is so 
plentiful that the soldiers who had 
occupied barracks are being trans- 
ferred to more commodious dormi- 
tories. Whites are abandoning hut- 
ments. It would be a simple matter 
to offer the families of Negro work- 
ers still employed at the reservation 
homes commensurate with those of 
similar white workers. 

As in the case of the whites, most 
of the Negroes at Oak Ridge were 
imported by the United States Em- 
ployment Service from the lower 
South, and high wages were the at- 
traction. 

Negroes, of course, were restricted 
to the lower employment categories. 
Of the 4,420 Negroes now em- 
ployed on the project, the majority 
by far are working at unskilled jobs 
such as common laborers, porters, 
maids, truckdrivers, and mainte- 
nance and service workers. 

Most of the skilled Negro work- 
ers are to be found in the 1,060 
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construction workers where they are 
employed as bricklayers and car. 
penters. Aside from these few, it is 
as difficult to find a Negro skilled 
worker. 

Neither are there any white collar 
nor technical workers among the 
Negroes here. In the office of the 
Colored Hutment Area five women 
are employed, three of whom are 
Negro. One is a laundry checker 
and the other two are mail clerks, 
The two secretarial positions are 
filled by whites. 

There is no wage differential. 
Negroes and whites receive the same 
pay for the same job. The chief 
difficulty that Negroes face in em- 
ployment is in being confined to 
certain types of jobs. 

Directly responsible for the ugly 
picture at Oak Ridge is Clinton M. 
Hernandez, white, of New York 
who manages the Oak Ridge com- 
munity for the Turner Construction 
Co., a New York concern. 

The army engineers in charge of 
developing the atomic bomb, not 
wishing to be bothered with all the 
details required in administering to 
the needs of the thousands of work- 
ers on the project, turned the job of 
running the Oak Ridge community, 
after it was built, over to the Turner 
company. This left the army free 
to supervise the actual work on the 
production of the bomb. Inasmuch 
as the Turner company is simply an 
agent, the real responsibility for the 
great injustice done the American 
Negro at Oak Ridge rests on the 
shoulders of the army. 


{| FEPC chairman Malcolmn Ross tells 


agency's battle against job prejudice 


Condensed from PM 
By Natalie Davis Spingarn 


ALCOLM ROSS, became 
of the Fair Em- 

ployment Practices Com- 

mittee in 1943, when the 
manpower shortage was about at its 
toughest. His assignment was a 
tough one; to see that our produc- 
tion did not lag because of any 
brand of discrimination in the hir- 
ing of workers. 

It was tough because Ross had 
none of the authority usually as- 
sociated with a high government 
post. President Roosevelt had 
placed a clause in government con- 
tracts, prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of race, color or creed, 
and virtually the only enforcement 
weapon Ross had was sweet reason. 

He had been a sweet reasoner in 
government since the earliest days 
of the New Deal, when he arrived 
in Washington from Greenwich 
Village in a 1922 Packard touring 
cat (“tall in the poop and roomy 
to hold my worldly goods,” he 
wrote later) to work for National 
Recovery Administration and later, 
for the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Ross had had the job of feeding 
the public information about the 
Labor Relations Act and the Board. 
When the war began, he went to 
the Office of War Information, 
where his powers of persuasion 
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found outlets in, among other 
things, some wonderful miniature 
booklets that were inserted in pay 
envelopes. 

But his powers of reasoning and 
persuasion were not hatched under 
the Blue Eagle. He had worked on 
the late, legendary New York 
World. 

He reported for the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, had written a novel 
in sunny Italy, and had carried a 
notebook through bloody Harlan 
County. He had wondered through 
America’s oil fields, copper mines, 
and backwoods scrub country and 
there acquired a deep interest in 
folk music, which he has never lost. 

Recently we heard a haunting 
folk-song sort of tune, words and 
music by Malcolm Ross. It’s called 
Tennessee Valley, and the words 
start something like this: 


Oh who's gonna rustle up the 
biscuit bread 

A man’s born lucky if he ain't 
born dead 

And if he lives he’s a mouth to 
feed 

Who's gonna help us in our time 
of need? 


The Rosses live almost an hour 
out of Washington, in the middle 
of the rolling Virginia countryside. 
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Their home is a rambling converted 
cabin made of logs and hogs-hair ce- 
ment, far back from the road. Be- 
fore they moved in, five years ag, 
and rebuilt and enlarged it, it had 
been a shack used only occasionally 
by a character known as Dirty 
Davis, 

When we arrived in the drive- 
way, we were met by a delegation 
of Rosses: Sandy, 8, Angus, 5, Cop- 
per, a lively dog who is mostly 
Chesapeake Bay retriever, and 
Wake and Leo, two dachshunds. 
Mrs. Camille Ross, a young, dark, 
vivacious looking woman, stood in 
the doorway. 

““Mike’s sick,”’ she told us. ““Come 
on up and see him.” We followed 
her through the living room, where 
chairs were grouped haphazardly 
around a fireplace, up the stairs to 
the bedroom. It was a big attic 
room, with sloping walls, and Ross 
was stretched out on the bed in his 
robe. 

He shook hands with us, and 
apologized because he was ill. He 
was a tall man, with a long wrin- 
kled face. He had deep rings 
around his eyes, and looked as 
though he’d been working much 
too hard. 

Angus and Sandy crawled up on 
the bed with him as Mrs. Ross 
came in carrying still another mem- 
ber of the family, six-month-old 
David. We settled into a chair next 
to the bed, trying to act as though 
we were alone in the room with our 
subject. That was hard to do, be- 
cause all the children were talking 
at once, and climbing over their 
father. It didn’t upset Ross. 
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Speaking of the underpinnings of 
democracy, we said, did he think 
that the Negro would keep the eco- 
nomic gains he had made during 
the war? 

He turned a little on the bed, and 
tacked easily from subject to sub- 
ject. 

“The big test,” he said, “will 
come when jobs are really scarce and 
the competition gets tough. 

“If you look at what happened 
after the last war, you'll see what | 
mean. In 1919 some reckless em- 
ployers used race prejudice to break 
strikes. White and Negro workers, 
cut back from war jobs and inse- 
cure about their futures, competed 
with each other for jobs under no 
rule except that of the jungle. The 
net result was a total of 26 race 
riots in 1919. 

“We're more conscious of the 
problem this time, of course. We've 
had more experience at it. We 
may be able to avoid tension.” 

Whose problem was it, prima- 
rily? 

“Largely, it’s a big-city problem. 
And the big cities must solve it. 
If there’s discrimination in employ- 
ment, the cities will have to pay for 
it, eventually. They will have to 
pay for the policing, the hospital, 
the social services, the unemploy- 
ment relief and the constant threat 
of communicable disease. 

“Industry will have to pay, too, 
in loss of skills. Do you know that 
the number. of skilled and semi- 
skilled Negroes has doubled during 
the war? We don’t want to throw 
those skills away. 

“This thing is of course an eco- 
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nomic problem. There's been too 
much thinking about it in other 
terms. It’s a union problem. If 
the Negroes get pushed out of in- 
dustry and out of unions, they'll be 
used for strikebreakers, as they were 
after the last war.” 

We asked if he'd had any par- 
ticular experiences in FEPC that 
he'd cite as examples for the present 
critical period. 

“There have been lots of cases,” 
he began. ‘“There was the case of 
the Los Angeles Railway Company. 
When we got out there we were 
told we'd better get out, because 
there'd certainly be trouble if Ne- 
groes were hired on the cars. 

“We told the city fathers there'd 
be trouble if they didn’t face their 
problem head on. We met for a 
whole day with the company and 
the union. Both said the employes 
would walk out if Negroes were 
employed. We persuaded them to 
give the thing a try. They did. It 
worked out fine.’’ 

He lit another cigaret. ‘The first 
reaction,” he said, “is always to ex- 
aggerate how the white employes 
will act if Negroes are hired.” 

“We had comparatively few cases 
there, and we had to close some of- 
fices after our last budget cut. There 
was one shipyard where the problem 
included brutality toward Negroes 
on the part of company guards, re- 
fusal to upgrade Negro workers, 
and refusal to hire Negro welders. 
We negotiated patiently with the 
yard, and finally there was a com- 
plete change in the company guard 
system, an upgrading of Negroes to 
become painters and grinders, and 


the eventual employment of 200 
Negro welders. Soon the yard 
made a speed record for the launch- 
ing of a ship.” 

Had employers helped out? 

“A few. We had a case in St. 
Louis in a factory making wire 
when wire was needed in the worst 
possible way in France. The white 
women workers threatened to strike 
if women Negroes were hired. 

“The employer, one Dwight Pal- 
mer, took the bit in his teeth and 
flew to St. Louis, called the girls off 
their shift, and talked to them sens- 
ibly. The Negroes were hired, and 
it all worked out beautifully.” 

What had he learned from his 
FEPC experience? 

“That races can get on well to- 
gether and that people can overcome 
their provincialism in supposing 
that any one group has more on the 
ball than any other they get on, and 
other tensions fall off.” 

The children came back and 
started to rumpus with David and 
climb on the bed. We remarked 
that they seemed to like their father. 

He laughed. ‘Camille took Sandy 
to the Senate to hear the FEPC de- 
bate,” he said. “He heard Eastland 
refer to me as a crackpot. Sandy 
couldn’t understand it at all. 

“““Why does the bad man talk 
that way about Daddy, Mom?’ he 
asked.” 

We asked what she answered. 

“I'd rather not say now,” he an- 
swered. 

“There’s a thing called the Hatch 
Act which makes it illegal for Gov- 
ernment employes to influence legis- 
lation or pressure Congress.” 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Michael Carter 


WAS leaving Raleigh, N.C., 
Y and had my head stuck in 


my berth while my posterior 

protruded into the aisle. A 
lady, lugging baggage, got into the 
coach and struggled down to where 
I was. 

The carpets under foot and the 
berth drapes around my head dead- 
ened all sound. She tapped me, and 
said, “Pardon me, Sir, may I get 
through?” 

I straightened up and withdrew 
my head from the curtains. ‘Oh, 
my God,” she said, “The Nigger 
coach.” Then she fled. 

A few moments later she came 
back with the conductor. “Yes, 
mam,” he said, “Upper Six’s your 
berth. Maybe the gentleman in 


MICHAEL CARTER is a writer on 
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Lower Six will change with you 
though.” 

I was in Lower Six. I didn't 
change. 

Then there was the time when J] 
interviewed Governor Colgate Dar. 
den in Richmond, Virginia. No one 
in his office had the courage to call 
me “Mister’’ and for some reason 
my Christian name was not easy to 
say, so they semaphored me, or 
called me ‘Doctor’ and “Rever- 
end.” 

When I asked the governor fora 
drink of water, he surveyed the 
room, passing up a water cooler and 
said, “I’m afraid you can’t get a 
drink. No place here for you to 
drink, boy.” Earlier in the inter- 
view he had said, ‘The very idea of 
eating, even taking communion, 
with a nigra revolts me.” 

When I said, “Even me?” He 
looked at me and said, ‘“You a nigra, 
ain’t you?” 

I answered truthfully, “I am, but 
I understand that some of my ances- 
tors were white folks from Vir- 
ginia.” 

He stared at me and said, “Yup, 
makes no difference, you are too.” 


ONE OF the best stories about bumptious, big-hat ex-Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia of New York concerned a cop who befriended 
a little Negro girl. The cop asked the girl why she was crying. 
She said she wanted to buy an ice cream cone but a confectioner re- 
fused to sell it to her because he didn’t want Negro trade. 

The cop took the girl by the hand to the confectioner and made 


him sell her the ice cream. 


LaGuardia heard about the incident and announced over the radio 
that if the police officer would come to his office the next morning 
he would make him a Judge of the Magistrate court. And that's 


what happened. 


Louis Martin, Michigan Chronicle 
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A condensation from the book 


‘By Wallace Stegner 


ween by the editors of Look Magazine, this exciting chronicle 
of how racial discrimination has seared and scarred the American 
soul is a vivid, graphic story told by the noted author Wallace Steg- 
ner. It has been widely hailed as one of the most effective anti- 
racist books ever written. 


Copyright, 1945, By Cowles Magazines 
Published By Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston (Price $3.75) 
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{| How Jim Crow has left its mark 


on a people’s heart and soul 


One Vation 


By Wallace Stegner 


© J iste are far bloodier pun- 
ishments than living under 
Jim Crow but few more de- 

grading. Millions of South- 
erners are more liberal on the Negro 
question than most of their politi- 
cians. Often they are willing to be 
more liberal than the folkways of 
the region will permit. 

Earnest groups like the Southern 
Regional Council are working with 
Negro leaders for “the ideals and 
practices of equal opportunity for 
all people.” Atlanta, Chapel Hill, 
and other Southern cities have bred 
up notably progressive groups, and 
some Southern newspapers, as well 
as the University of North Carolina 
Press, have been courageous in pro- 
moting greater equality for colored 
people. 

Yet the fact remains that the Jim 
Crow system which the South devel- 
oped to ‘“‘solve”’ its race problems is 
at odds with all democratic protes- 
tations, as well as with logic and 
humanity. Jim Crow would already 
have broken down if a good many 
Southerners (and too many North- 
erners) had not convinced them- 
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selves that a Negro is an inferior 
man, with less native intelligence 
than a white and with closer rela- 
tionships to the parent ape. 

Put in its bluntest terms, the thing 
that Howard Odum of the Univer. 
sity of North Carolina calls the 
“Southern Creed” about the Negro 
looks so ugly that most Southerners 
would protest it. But only in its 
bluntest terms does it have meaning: 
the function of the Negro under Jim 
Crow is to do the dirtiest jobs, get 
the least pay, live in the poorest 
shacks, receive an inferior education, 
have the least protection from the 
law, and serve as a whipping boy 
when white men need one. 

Like any caste system, Jim Crow 
protects itself by taboos, and if nec- 
essary by force. A “biggity” Negro 
may be warned, whipped, or run out 
of town. One who crosses the un- 
crossable line dividing white women 
and black men may be lynched. 

Along with this caste system go 
beliefs to justify it. In spite of 
Negro achievement in many fields, 
it is a common faith that there is a 
definable Negro “character.” The 
Negro, according to this folk belief, 
is a child, with a child’s emotional 
equipment, dependence, and lack of 
judgment. Like a child, he has to 
be watched on every job. He can’t 
do really skilled work. He never 
thinks beyond the moment—give 
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him a dollar and he'll chuck every- 
thing to go blow it. He lacks moral 
sense, is loose in his sex life, quick 
to anger and violence, and so on. 


Such generalizations, of course, 


are absurd. There is no such thing as 
the abstract ““Negro’”’ any more than 
there is such a thing as the abstract 
“white.” No tests have ever proved 
that one race is lower than another, 
or that any race does not contain 
about the same quota of fools and 
freaks and criminals and geniuses 
and ordinary mortals as any other 
race. 

Talent has nothing to do with 
color, much to do with opportunity. 
There is no test by which “native 
intelligence” can be measured, but 
what tests there are for measuring 
intelligence indicate that with the 
same chances, a black man is about 
as inferior to a white man as a black 
horse is to a white horse. 

The army's intelligence tests in 
the first World War showed how 
weak are the grounds for assuming 
that Negroes are “innately” inferior. 
The median score of Negroes from 
four Northern states was higher 
than that of whites from four South- 
ern states. The figures do not mean 
that Negroes are more intelligent 
than whites: Negroes from Southern 
states rated below whites from 
Southern states, Negroes from 
Northern states below whites from 
the same areas. All those figures 
show is that opportunities in the 
United States vary tremendously, 
and that, given opportunites, any 
large group of people respond. 
Those Northern Negroes had a bet- 
ter chance, in spite of their second- 


class status, than many whites in 
backward parts of the South. The 
blacks in the deepest South had the 
least opportunity of all. 

Though Negroes have done amaz- 
ingly well with the limited oppor- 
tunities open to them, they never 
have had much opportunity, during 
slavery or since. The tribal cultures 
of Negroes captured for the slave 
trade were lost utterly—languages, 
religious, family customs. In their 
place, slaves got second hand the 
culture of their masters, much of it 
by accident. 

And even the slave system was 
not permanent. Emancipation threw 
colored people into a world they 
were untrained for, gave them re- 
sponsibilities heavier than they could 
shoulder. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
created to educate them for citizen- 
ship, struggled seven years against 
political sniping and lack of funds, 
and was finally junked. When it 
looked as if reconciliation and trade 
with the South depended on throw- 
ing the Negro back on the mercies 
of the states, back he went. 

The South, having won its fight 
to handle the problem, and burning 
with hatred of the carpetbaggers, 
promptly passed laws to keep Ne- 
groes from voting, keep them from 
making money, keep them out of 
politics, “keep them in their place.” 

Getting out of that place at the 
bottom has been hard for even the 
most talented Negroes, impossible 
for the majority. Slowly, with a 
kind of glacial inevitability, the sit- 
uation improves, but meanwhile it is 
easy for white people to look at the 
mass of under-privileged Negroes 
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in the South and conclude that Ne- 
groes are naturally inferior. Actu- 
ally, the things one can see among 
poorer Negroes are the things that 
can be seen among the outcast of 
any race. 


ANY THINGS conspire to 
them outcasts. Educa- 

tion, for instance. A 

pamphlet distributed by the 
Atlantic Citizens Committee on Pub- 
lic Education points up facts like 
these: There is a school in Atlanta 
for every 855 white children, one 
for every 2,040 Negro children. 
School land and buildings for each 
white pupil represent an investment 
of $2,156; for each colored pupil, 
$887. In 1942 Atlanta spent $108.70 
for each white student, $37.80 for 
each colored one. Statistics of that 
kind, which could be multiplied for 
many Southern communities, are be- 
hind a great deal of Negro back- 
wardness and discouragement. 

The Negro child goes to school 
fewer hours a day, fewer days a 
year, than the white child. Often he 
drifts out of school because plainly 
there is little use in trying. The 
good jobs, the big opportunities, are 
not for him. He drifts out of jobs 
the same way. He may not know 
that in a normal year between 85 
and“90 per cent of the wage earners 
of his race in the South make less 
than a thousand dollars, but the 
facts underlying such statistics are 
all too clear to him. 

So is the humiliating fact of the 
color line—which is not a line but 
a wall topped with broken glass. 
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And so is the fact that often he can- 
not use the public libraries, often 
cannot vote, generally is balked of 
the self-respect that comes from be. 
ing a useful, accepted part of a 
community. Like any man, the Ne. 
gro needs self-respect, and it is at 
his self-respect that the whole Jim 
Crow system is aimed. 

There is no solution for the 
South’s Negro problem — or the 
North’s—except in the minds and 
hearts of white people. As Profes- 
sor Hooton of Harvard observes, 
“We shall have to have a better 
quality of whites before the Ne- 
groes will receive the justice they 
deserve.” 

If all of the South can be con- 
vinced, as its more liberal elements 
already are, that it starves itself by 
refusing to use the full talents of 
9,000,000 of its citizens, that segre- 
gation hurts the white man as much 
as the Negro, then there is the 
chance of a different Negro race in 
the South—and a different South, 

Until the Jim Crow system is 
scrapped or further whittled down, 
the South and the nation will have 
9,000,000 pariahs on their hands, It 
is doubtful if either the South or the 
nation can afford them in the years 
ahead. 

To be born with a black skin 
south of the Mason-Dixon line is 
to be born with your hat in your 
hand, a member of the lowest social 
caste and probably of the lowest eco- 
nomic class as well. © 

Essentially, Jim Crow is a caste 
system, marked by taboos and in- 
flexible rules, but with countless 
variations. In general, Jim Crow is 
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least rigid in the northern tier of 
Southern states, strictest in the 
“Deepest South.” Generally the 
system is harshest and the taboos are 
most strictly observed where the Ne- 
gro population is densest. Yet North 
Carolina, with a Negro population 
that in places goes above forty per 
cent, is probably the most liberal 
state in the South on the Negro 
question, and Missouri, a border 
state with less than twenty-five per 
cent of Negroes in its population, 
has towns which will not allow a 
colored man within their limits. 

The only safe generalizations are 
that the principle of Jim Crow is 
common to the whole South, though 
the patterns may vary, and that Jim 
Crow is essentially the social prac- 
tice of slave times made into law. 
One detail never varies: the un- 
breakable taboo against intermar- 
riage. There are others that are 
common enough to be called normal 
parts of the Jim Crow system. 

Though ‘‘untouchability’’ has 
never gone as far in the South as in 
India, Negroes are strictly barred 
from social mixing. From the Po- 
tomac to the Gulf, white and black 
break bread separately. 

The myth of ‘‘contamination’”’ 
often goes so far that there are sep- 
arate drinking fountains for black 
and white, though when Negroes are 
servants, contact may be intimate 
without breaking the taboos. 

The black man waits in separate 
rooms, lines up for his train or bus 
tickets in separate lines. Jim Crow 
laws provide for ‘‘separate’” but 
equal ‘‘accommodations,’’ yet the fa- 
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cilities offered Negroes are almost 
never equal to those offered whites. 

But transportation causes a good 
deal of friction because segregation 
is hard to maintain. Negroes take 
the rear seats, though to get to them 
they may have to enter before whites 
or walk on white toes, and may sit 
while whites stand. 

Unlike social taboos, economic 
taboos are not ordinarily made into 
law, but they operate just as effec- 
tively. Except in unusual circum- 
stances like a war boom, the great 
mass of Negroes in the South are 
helpers, servants, handymen, un- 
skilled laborers with little chance 
for skilled training or advancement 
to “boss” jobs even over other Ne- 
groes. 

Such skilled tasks as barbering, on 
which Negroes used to have a mon- 
opoly, gradually have been taken 
out of their hands. In slave times 
Negroes did most of the South’s 
skilled work. Now, if they have a 
skill, they are unlikely to be able to 
ptactice it except on colored clients 
within the limits of “Possum Run” 
or “Blackbird Hollow.” 

Jim Crow restrictions, often illog- 
ical, sometimes create situations that 
strike Negroes as glumly humorous. 
In places where the liquor traffic is 
government-controlled, one can 
sometimes find a barrier up the mid- 
dle of the store—and when stocks 
are short it is an open secret on 
which side of the chain the better 
brands will be available. 

Soldier or civilian, the Negro 


‘cannot sit in the parks, swim in the 


pools or at the beaches with whites, 
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or go to the same bars. The best he 
can do is what his fellows do: wind 
up in the juke-box jive joints. 

Or he can go to the movies, either 
to a theatre which seats him in a 
“nigger heaven’’ balcony, or to one 
such as that above, designed for 
“separate but equal” amusement. 


OUSING for colored peo- 
. ple, though better in the 

South tham in the most 

crowded Northern cities, 
is often sub-standard. Negroes live 
in such shacks as they can afford or 
in houses given up a by white resi- 
dents. A war worker with a black 
skin generally has no choice but a 
rickety boarding house, though in 
the same town there may be as many 
as five different wartime housing 
projects for white workers. 

One of the penalties of segrega- 
tion is that “home,” to a colored 
worker, is likely to mean a peeling 
wall, a sagging bed, a smoky stove 
—and the packet of burial-insurance 
papers which have come to be almost 
a fixture above the bed in a Ne- 
gro’s room. Insurance is one busi- 
ness in which Negroes have been 
able to make headway, principally 
because the hazards of living inside 
a black skin made insurance essen- 
tial. 

A Negro has fourteen times as 
much chance of dying of pellagra 
as a white man; eight times as‘much 
chance of dying of syphilis; three 
and a half times as much chance of 
dying of pneumonia or tuberculosis. 
In parts of the South where Negroes 
make up a large part of the popula- 
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tion, the Rosenwald Fund reports 
as few as seventy-five hospital beds 
per million Negroes. Those beds, 
though Negro taxes help support 
many county and state hospitals, are 
likely to be off in a segregated col- 
ored section like the one-story wing 
on the hospital above. 

The Negro in America is charac. 
teristically a religious being. His 
church membership is higher than 
that of the white people he lives 
among. Five of every twelve Ne- 
gros belong to some church. And 
the emotional life of the whole peo- 
ple has been colored by religion, as 
witness the way in which the degra- 
dation and sadness of slavery found 
expression in spirituals. 

But the Negro learned early that 
if he wished to worship God in the 
South it was easier to worship Him 
apart. “A House of Prayer for All 
People’’” means a House of Prayer 
for all White People. A colored 
man who took the inscription on 
this church at its face value would 
cause consternation. In the Jim 
Crow system, God, like everything 
else, must be divided into two parts. 

The colored schools of the South 
are of every degree of excellence ex- 
cept the highest, decreasing in qual- 
ity as one moves further away from 
the border states and deeper into the 
rural districts. There is not a state 
in the South which can really afford 
two good school systems. The cost 
per colored pupil in 1935-36 ranged 
from $6.80 in Mississippi to $85.47 
in the District of Columbia. For 
white pupils the range was from 
$20.29 in Arkansas to $90.90 in the 
District of Columbia. When trim- 
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ming of the educational budget is 
necessary, as Chronically it is in all 
but the wealthiest Southern states, 
the trimming is likely to be done at 
the bottom. 

Illiteracy among Southern Ne- 
groes dropped from 30 per cent to 
16 per cent between 1910 and 1930. 
The percentage of colored pupils 
who remained in school past the 
fourth grade has almost doubled in 
the last thirty years. Salaries of Ne- 
gro teachers have risen little by lit- 
tle; in North Carolina they will be 
equalized with those of white teach- 
ers very soon. These are definite 
gains. Yet even an improved insti- 
tution like the North Carolina grade 
school above is under a shadow. Its 
children, subject always to the feel- 
ing of inferiority and separateness, 
cannot use the public library or play 
in public parks. At best, the Jim 
Crow system is a blight. 

Jim Crow is a structure built on 
fear, fear among whites that the col- 
ored race will overrun and engulf 
them, fear among blacks that if they 
lift themselves above their allotted 
place in society they will find the 
white world revenging itself on 
them. Yet it is only an attitude, 
and a long history of wrongs and 
mutual suspicions that prevents Ne- 
gro and white people from meeting 
on terms of friendship and equality. 
It is only white attitudes, crystallized 
in social patterns and the unthink- 
ing taboos of caste, that block Ne- 
groes from seizing and benefiting 
from the educational and social and 
economic opportunities that should 
be open to everyone. 

As the Southern novelist, Lillian 


Smith, has remarked, the real Negro 
problem is the white man. A Ne- 
gro child must come up, if he comes 
up at all, lifting the whole weight 
of white suspicion or white indif- 
ference on his shoulders. It is a 
heavier burden than any child’s 
shoulders should have to bear. 


LL NEGROES, say the ra- 
Al cial mythologists, are alike. 
They are right. 
Negroes are alike. Roland 
Hayes and an underprivileged cot- 
tonchopper from Alabama have a 
good deal in common—about the 
same things that Anthony Eden and 
a cockney gin-tippler from London’s 
East End have in common. They 
belong to the same race. 

It should not be necessary to say 
that colored people are as various in 
personality, education, and talent as 
other people. One of the peculiari- 
ties of the mixed caste-and-class sys- 
tem is that a colored man may be 
frozen into the lowest caste socially, 
even though he may rise to a much 
higher economic and cultural class 
than many whites. By indiscrim- 
inating prejudice against the whole 
world of color we work a special 
hardship on the best and brightest. 

Even under its handicaps, the Ne- 
gto race has contributed so much to 
American life that only a closed 
mind can cling to the generaliza- 
tions often made about colored peo- 
ple. In 1941, the last fairly normal 
year, there were forty thousand Ne- 
gro men and women in American 
colleges. More than five thousand 
were graduated that year; in the 
seven years before 1943, 27,000 won 
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degrees and joined the growing 
army of well-educated and capable 
Negroes fighting for a place in the 
sun. 

Among those thousands are scien- 
tists, doctors, teachers, lawyers, mu- 
sicians, actors, writers, business men. 
The trapdoor in the ceiling has 
opened a crack and let them through 
onto a higher level of participation 
and achievement. The best of them 
have talents so superlative that not 
even prejudice has been able to con- 
fine them within their own segre- 
gated society. 

Of the handful who escape segre 
gation almost entirely, most are art- 
ists or scientists: both art and sci- 
ence, at their best, are interracial 
and international. The bulk of the 
professional people have more trou- 
ble breaking into the open, are more 
closely confined to the colored 
world, and may be forced into the 
role of “professional Negroes,’ 
making careers out of race better- 
ment. 

One of the most hopeful signs in 
the race situation is the number of 
white Americans interested in lend- 
ing Negroes a hand. Practically 
every city has its official or private 
organizations for the betterment of 
race relations, and though often they 
can ‘do little more than pass resolu- 
tions and convince one another, they 
do have virtues. One is that they 
bring colored and white people to- 
gether and help to promote the ac- 
quaintanceship that segregation has 
prevented. Another is that on ques- 
tions like housing they can throw 
the weight of many fesponsible, re- 
spected citizens on the side of fair- 
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ness and tolerance. 

Even so, almost all Negroes, fa. 
mous or not, have housing trouble, 
Restrictive covenants draw only a 
color line, not a line which distin. 
guishes among the ignorant, medi- 
ocre, and brilliant. People who 
could qualify as the first citizens of 
almost any street are often kept off 
that street because their skins are 
dark. 

Once in a while they manage to 
move into a pleasant, respectable 
neighborhood among white fami- 
lies. When they get such a chance, 
they are responsible householders 
and neighbors, They have worked 
too zealously for decent homes in 
decent surroundings to treat them 
lightly. 

A study made in 1944 by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards indicated that where Negroes 
had been able to buy out of the 
slums they made as_ responsible 
home owners and as good financial 
risks as whites. Dozens of such Ne. 
groes will tell you that they feel like 
ambassadors for their race, that in 
their conduct they have an obliga- 


tion to disprove all the stories about | 


colored shiftlessness. 

But balked or not, encouraged or 
not, Negroes have made America a 
different and richer nation. 

Sometimes there is irony in Ne 
gro achievement. After the whole 
South, and the Negro with it, had 
been enslaved to King Cotton for 
generations, a Negro, George Wash- 
ington Carver, made the all-impor- 
tant first step toward a balanced 
Southern agriculture. His experi- 
ments with new crops, especially pe 


i 
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cans, sweet potatoes, and peanuts, 
revolutionized Southern farming. 

Irony also attends the work of Dr. 
Charles R. Drew of Howard Uni- 
versity, who perfected the process 
for preserving blood plasma. Thou- 
sands of Southern white soldiers owe 
their lives to this man they could not 
shake hands with, call ‘‘Mister,”’ or 
ask into their houses except by the 
back door without violating the ra- 
cial taboos that bind both black and 
white in Dixie. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
the contributions of Negroes which 
have been so frequently pointed out 
before—the spirituals, jazz music, 
most of the original forms of pop- 
ular dancing. Neither is it neces- 
saty to list an honor roll of Negro 
athletes. They have had and de- 
served our applause. And no Amer- 
ican is likely to need telling that if 
we removed all Negroes from our 
entertainment industry it would be 
like exchanging Radio City Music 
Hall for a hayloft summer theater. 

Possibly even the names of Ne- 
groes in less glamorous fields are 
known to most Americans. We may 
have heard of A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, called by some 
“the most dangerous Negro in 
America.” Much depends on the 
definition of the word danger: Ran- 
dolph got his reputation by threat- 
ening a march on Washington if 
Negroes were not given a better 
chance in war industries. What 
came out of his crusading was the 
presidential proclamation creating 
the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. 
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Negro writers, Negro sociolo- 
gists, scores and hundreds of col- 
ored men and women who have 
reached the top in their professions, 
may still be explained as the ‘‘excep- 
tions,” and their achievement cred- 
ited to their white blood. But sev- 
enty per cent of all Negroes in this 
country have some white blood. And 
what makes the road easier for a 
mixed-blood Negro is not the ‘‘qual- 
ity” of his blood anyway, but light- 
ness of skin. In a white world, op- 
portunity is more often open to 
light-colored Negroes than to darker 
ones. To insist that white blood is 
the reason for any ‘‘exceptional” 
achievement among Negroes is to 
go against everything that anthro- 
pology knows of race, everything 
that sociology knows of opportunity. 

In the last analysis, it is not the 
unusually able colored man who will 
make white prejudice back up. He 
can too easily be dismissed as the 
exception. What will reduce white 
prejudice is a large and stable Ne- 
gro middleclass—and that is a thing 
we are too likely to think does not 
exist, because our patterns of segre- 
gation keep us from meeting any 
Negroes except the under-privileged 
workmen who mow our lawns or do 
odd jobs. 

There is a Negro middle class, 
fairly large and growing. The more 
skilled jobs and white-collar jobs 
open up for colored people, the 
faster that class grows. The faster 
the walls around the black belts 
crack, the faster the abler Negroes 
get out into a freer world where 
their steadiness and stability can be 
seen and commented on. And the 
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more those virtues which middle- 
class America chooses to find good 
are observed among Negro families, 
the more pressure is put upon be- 
liefs founded on a false concept of 
Negroes as inferiors. 

Many Southerners, it has been 
said, have never heard a well-edu- 
cated Negro speak, or seen a well- 
dressed Negro. Southerners are not 
alone. Most Northern white fam- 
ilies have almost as little contact 
with Negroes. They have a pleas- 
ant surprise in store for them when 
they do make such contacts—and 
since the average American is av- 
eragely decent and averagely willing 
to be shown, every such contact is 
more likely than not to make friends 
for the colored people. 

America needs to get out of its 
head the notion that all Negroes 
live in slums and carry razors, and 
to learn that with the same opportu- 
nities Negroes grow and develop in 
the same ways and to the same de- 
gree as white men. 

In many ways, a time of racial 
tension is a time of hope, for it 
means that instead of being submis- 
sively held down, colored Americans 
are exerting an irresistible pressure 
upward. The troubles that attend 
their rise are growing pains in so- 
ciety, and if intelligence and good 
will are applied by both sides, those 
growing pains need be neither very 
severe nor very prolonged. Negroes 


* Enemy Makes * Enemy 


A FLORIDA woman remarked to a colored woman who worked 
for her: “If I teach my boy to hate your boy, I become the enemy 
of my own boy, since I make an enemy for him.” 


are on their way up, and in spite off 7 
the reaction which tries to meet sam 
cial change with force, there gm 
plenty of white hands reaching out 
to help them along. 4 
It is hard to imagine what Amen 
ica would be like if the Negro hagm 
never lived in it. Submerged, handaaa 
cuffed with the tradition of slaveryaam™ 
held back from opportunities thay 
America has offered in profusion i 
others, he has yet managed in ii 
portant ways to change the face Gam 
the nation. Jazz music, a Negro gi 
to the world, has come all the Wi 
through the nation from the bad 
streets of New Orleans to Carnegigaam 
Hall in New York, and has inf 
enced the work of many of our besa 
composers. Its devotees are of evel 
color and nationality on the globe 
The dance forms that have growaia™ 
up with jazz are also a Negro gift” 
They have become the national 
dance of young America, whethemy 
young America stems from Europa 
Asia, Africa, or the islands of (ia 
Pacific. Every boy and girl in (i 
United States, and many outside Gm 
the United States, would have growl 
up differently if the genius of 
Negro had not operated upon tha” 
mixed culture of the new world 
And if we removed overnight New 
groes who have reached the top if 
their professions, we would leav@ 
unfillable holes all up and dows 
our national life. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE By Canada Lee 
From the famed Broadway star of stage and screen comes a grim, mov- 
ing tale of how an American Negro found himself barred from eat- 
ing in a New York restaurant while his British-born companion was 
accepted. Here is an ironic story by the star of Native Son and The 
Tempest that you will be anxious to read. 

IF | WERE A NEGRO By Louis Adamic 
The renowned, crusading author of several best sellers has penned a 
highly provocative article in the popular NEGRO DicEst series. There 
is ano Negro problem, only an American problem, maintains Adamic, 
whose new book A Nation of Nations has been widely acclaimed. 
His hard-hitting views on this controversial subject are must reading. 

MY FAVORITE WAR HERO By Lem Graves, Jr. 
This is the touching, never-forgettable chapter of World War II that 
tells of the heroism of a common Alabama farm boy who flew with 
the 99th Pursuit Squadron over Italy, not because he liked flying or 
was a good pilot but simply because he wanted to show that Negroes, 
too, could master aviation. He proved it with more than 100 missions 
before he died in action. Lem Graves, Jr., a war correspondent for the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide, has written a remarkable chronicle of a 
Negro flier. 

WHAT MAKES A COLLEGE? By Carey McWilliams 
In Chicago's Loop a new experiment in American education has begun 
—it is a truly people's college, an interracial institution that has won 
nation-wide acclaim for its pioneering not only in battling the color 
line but in its educational methods. Author Carey McWilliams traces 
its history in a revealing story. 


1. Coleman Hawkins, saxophone; Dorothy Donegan, piano; Albert Ammons, 
piano; J. C. Higginbottom, trombone; Louis Jordan, saxophone; Bunk Johnson, 
trum 


pet. 

2. A (f); B (d); C (a); D (e); E (b); F (g); G (c); H (h). 

3. Nat Cole, Thomas Waller, Earl Hines, Charles Williams, Louis Armstrong, 
Edward Kennedy Ellington, Cabell Calloway, Ferdinand Joseph Morton, Aaron 
Walker, William Basie. 

4. Roland Hayes, tenor; Todd Duncan, baritone; Ann Brown, soprano; Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano; Paul Robeson, baritone; Marian Anderson, contralto. 
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CONDENSATIONS 
OF ALL THESE BOOKS 
APPEARED IN 
NEGRO DIGEST 
LAST YEAR 


1, BLACK BOY 


3. THEY SEEK A CITY....By Arna Bontemps & Jack Conroy $2 5 
4, A RISING WIND By Walter White $2 
5. AFRICAN JOURNEY. ............By Eslanda Goode Robeson 
6. ALL BRAVE SAILORS By John Beecher $2.3 

7. THE WINDS OF FEAR By Hodding Carter $2 


8. SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS 
By Margaret Halsey $2q 


9. COLOR AND DEMOCRACY............By W. E. B. DuBois $2 

10. WE HAVE Arna Bontemps $23 
11, WITHOUT BITTERNESS... By A. A. Nwafor Orizu $344 
12. WORLD'S BEGINNING. ..................By Robert Ardrey $2] 


@ In the pages of the NEGRo Dicest you regularly get the best of @ 
year’s crop of literature about Negroes, selected and condensed for ya 
reading pleasure. Don’t miss the outstanding current books presented 
streamlined, easy-to-read style—a total of $32.75 worth of books in 194 
for only $3. 


@ Coming in months ahead are new brilliant works by A. Clayto 
Powell, Jr., Ann Petry, Lillian Smith, Frank Yerby, Howard Odum, Sg 
Spencer Logan, Carl Offord and other topflight authors. Make sure yo 
read these new works and NEGRO Dicest’s regular monthly menu of 
sparkling articles, stories, quizzes, polls, jokes and other outstanding fe 
tures by subscribing to NEGRO DIGEsT now. 


A Best A Year 
By Richard Wright 
2. BLACK METROPOLIS....By St. Clair Drake & Horace Cayton $5] 


